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MISS SCHRAGE JOINS THE COMMISSION STAFF 


Miss Jennie Thayer Schrage of Sheboygan has been appointed by the 
Commission to succeed Miss Long as Chief of the Traveling Library and 
Study Club Department. Miss Schrage assumed her duties in this posi- 
tion on Monday, September 27. 


Miss Schrage has her degree from the University of Wisconsin, and 
graduated from the Wisconsin Library School in the class of 1918. 
She has been librarian at Wisconsin Rapids, and for nearly three years 
was on the staff of the Traveling Library Department of which she 
now becomes the chief. Miss Schrage has been prominent in club 
work, not only locally but in the State Federation, and has succeeded 
Miss Long as Chairman of the Literature Department of the Federa- 
tion. She has had other interests also in various state wide organiza- 
tions, and is already well known to the librarians of the state. 


We anticipate continued progress in the work of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department under her administration. 
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“BRIDGING DEEP RIVERS” 


Commencement address at University of Wisconsin Library School, June 19th, 1930 
By Charles H. Brown, Librarian, Iowa State College 


Dean Brown of Yale University com- 
menced a _ baccalaureate sermon last 
week about as follows: 

“You have fought a good fight. You 
have finished your course. You have 
completed your work. What next?” 

Please note that he did not continue 
the paraphrasing to state, “Henceforth 
there is laid up for you in your post- 
graduate days a crown of accomplish- 
ment, a life of ease and rest from la- 
bors.” Quite the opposite. He said: 
“What next?” and quoted a very sig- 
nificant play: Balderston’s “A morality 
play for the leisure class.” A soul in 
the next world was given anything he 
desired—eternal youth, food, clothing, 
beautiful furniture, books, wealth, ‘the 
society of beautiful women. After 
three or four months he called in his at- 
tendant and said in effect: “I am sick 
to death of this eternal life. I am tired 
of being amused. I have always worked 
at something. By giving me whatever 
I want you prevent me from working 
for it. I want to work I cannot stand 
this everlasting bliss.’ The servant 
said: “I am sorry, sir, there is one thing 
we cannot give you, and that is the op- 
portunity to work.” The soul replied: 
“I am thoroughly sick of this place. I 
would certainly prefer Hell!” The ser- 
vant answered: “And where do you 
think you are?” 

Dean Brown made a plea for a life 
of acomplishment. Our acomplishments 
are determined to a certain extent by 
what we want most. George A. Coe in 
his book, “The motives of men”, tells 
us that our civilization is determined by 
our wants. A savage man wants little: 
mainly food and clothing,—not much 
clothing at that. His limited number of 
wants is what makes him a savage. 
Some of us want chiefly food and cloth- 
ing and hence some of us are not real- 
ly so far removed from the savages. As 
our civilization develops our wants in- 


crease. Our ability to render service, 
and consequently to enjoy life more 
deeply, is determined by our classifica- 
tion of wants. What do we want the 
most? What is first with us? 

What did those men and women who 
have made the greatest contribution to 
civilization want the most? Food, 
clothing, money, ease, rest and luxury? 
Not at all. They gave up wealth, pleas- 
ure, temporary enjoyment, to place serv- 
ice first. They were willing even at 
the risk of their lives to contribute what 
they could to civilization. Walter Reed 
deliberately exposed himself in a suc- 
cessful attempt to find the cause of and 
cure for yellow fever; Columbus 
risked his: life many times in a success- 
ful attempt to build a bridge to a new 
world; Gutenberg, with no funds and at 
times in prison for debt, nevertheless 
made possible the printed book and the 
libraries of today. All of these men 
gave up personal advancement to place 
service to others first. 

The incentives which have driven 
many forward to make the greatest ac- 
complishments for civilization always 
seemed to me to be best described in 
one of the “Dreams” of Olive Schreiner. 

A woman came to the bank of a deep 
dark river. She inquired of an old man 
her way across. He replied “Down the 
banks of Labor, through the water of 
Suffering.” 

She said, “For what do I go to this 
far land which no one has ever 
reached ?” 

And Reason, that old man, said to 
her, “Silence! What do you hear?” 

And she listened intently, and she 
said, “I hear a sound of feet, a thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands, and they beat this way!” 

He said, “They are the feet of those 
that shall follow you. Lead on! Make 
a track to the water’s edge! Where you 
stand now, the ground will be beaten by 
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ten thousand times ten thousand feet.” 
And he said, “Have you seen the locusts 
how they cross a stream? First one 
comes down to the water-edge, and it is 
swept away, and then another comes, 
and then another, and then another; and 
at last with their bodies piled up a 
bridge is built, and the rest pass over.” 

She said, “And of those that come 
first, some are swept away, and are 
heard of no more; their bodies do not 
even build the bridge?” 

“And are swept away, and are heard 
of no more—and what of that?” he said. 

“And what of that—”, she said. 

“They make a track to the water’s 
edge.” 

“They make a track to the water’s 
edge—” And she said, “Over that bridge 
which shall be built with our bodies, who 
will pass?” 

He said, “the entire human race.” 

And the woman grasped her staff. 
And I saw her turn down that dark path 
to the river. 





Throughout all literature you will find 
references to deep-flowing rivers. Riv- 
ers have been used to denote barriers. 
The Rubicon was designated as a boun- 
dary to Caesar’s ambitions. The Yser 
during the Great War proved many 
times a barrier to the advance of the 
Germans. You may remember those 
last beautiful words of Stonewall Jack- 
son: “Let us cross over the river and 
camp in the shade of the trees.” 

It is the inspiration to cross rivers, to 
overcome difficulties, even at the risk of 
one’s own life, which has led to the 
greatest accomplishments in this world 
and to the greatest furtherance of civili- 
zation. Our life, if we are to have suc- 
cess in important things, may be com- 
pared to the crossing of a series of 
rivers. You have crossed one already— 
that of graduation. It may seem like a 
difficult and deep river to you now. In 
future years as you look backwards it 
will not seem especially deep. It is not 
worth while to have made the crossing, 
however, unless your college work has 
left you with the inspiration and the de- 
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termination to go forward, to cross the 
many rivers which lie ahead, to refuse 
to be blocked, to overcome the many dif- 
ficult crises which will arise. 


Many seem to retire for an eternal 
rest after they cross the river of gradua- 
tion. They stop their education when 
they receive their first degree. Possibly 
they prefer ease and rest, possibly they 
classify the wants necessary to mere ex- 
istence—food and clothing—as being the 
most important. Possibly they want 
simply to be amused, to play around. 
Of all classes or professions, we libra- 
rians are the ones who should appreciate 
most the value of reading and the neces- 
sity of continuing our education after 
receiving our first degree. Neverthe- 
less, too many of us stop. The Presi- 
dent of your own University said: “Even 
though a man have as many degrees as 
a thermometer, even though he be 
graduated with the highest of honors, 
he is grossly uneducated if he halts his 
reading and learning with his gradua- 
tion .. . The best thing the university 
can do for the ‘rah rah college man’ is 
to waken in him a zest for thinking and 
the habit of reading.” The first river 
after graduation which needs your at- 
tention is really only a small stream but 
it proves a barrier to many a college 
graduate. 


There is the case of one library as- 
sistant which deserves your attention, 
since she is typical of many library 
school graduates. She graduated some 
years ago, is popular, well liked and has 
plenty of “dates”. She usually com- 
plains that her services are not appreci- 
ated from a financial standpoint. Al- 
though engaged in the classification and 
indexing of books she has not read the 
various proceedings of the Catalog sec- 
tion of the American Library Associa- 
tion for the last few years. She had 
never looked over Dr. Bishop’s excellent 
book nor did she know that Miss Mann 
had prepared a most comprehensive vol- 
ume in this special field of library work. 
She has done nothing to increase her 
knowledge of foreign languages—es- 
sential tools in her work. Educationally 
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she stands exactly where she did the day 
she left college. She has no desire to 
cross rivers. She is looking for a pleas- 
ant time in life. She stopped her edu- 
cation when she received her degree. 


Those who have ceased to grow are 
mentally stuck in a swamp from which 
there is no escape. Especially as libra- 
rians they are hopelessly lost. Our 
whole profession is built on the assump- 
tion that education must be continuous. 
If we ourselves do not go forward how 
can we help others to educate them- 
selves? The failure to progress does 
not mean simply a failure in our own 
lives. Of far more importance is the 
fact that our influence and example con- 
tradict the basic principles for which our 
profession stands, or should stand. In 
the last analysis it means that we are 
traitors to our profession. 

You who are graduating today have 
taken your first step in your professional 
life. You will find that the bank on 
which you now stand is very crowded. 
You will find there not only those who 
are entering the profession, but also you 
will find very many who have graduated 
some years ago and who have gone no 
further. You can escape the crowd if 
you will make enough effort. Any li- 
brarian who seeks assistants will tell 
you that it is far easier to find assistants 
at $1400, $1500 or $1600 per year than 
it is to find those who are qualified to 
fill positions at $2500. The more impor- 
tant the position, the more difficult it is 
to fill it. If the bank on which you find 
yourself is over-crowded, cross to the 
other side. 

It is obvious that one by his own ef- 
forts cannot cross any river unless he 
knows how to swim and is in condition 
to swim. Preparation is necessary, real 
preparation, hard study; not fake sub- 
stitutes. There was a marine down at 
Quantico in the post-war days who was 
very much interested in his future. In 
spite of efforts to guide his reading, he 
persisted in devouring such books as 
“How to succeed”, “Power of will”, “De- 
velop your own personality”, etc. Final- 
ly, he came in one day with a sheepish 
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air and remarked: “You’re right. Those 
books are all the bunk after all. They 
make you feel that you can go out and 
lick the world, but when you try to do 
anything you find you have nothing to 
fight with.” 

We must prepare in the years between 
20 and 30 for the problems we have to 
meet, for the rivers we have to cross 
when we are beyond 30. Unless we are 
prepared mentally, those rivers are go- 
ing to be beyond our strength and abili- 
cy. 

Let us take it for granted, however, 
that all of you are exceptionally well 
prepared, that you will continue your 
education, that you will progress, that 
the river which might be called the river 
of effort will prove no barrier to you. 
What next? 

You can be sure that other rivers will 
need your attention. If you are deter- 
mined to make your life one of the ut- 
most possible service, you will find in 
the library profession not only oppor- 
tunities but also plenty of difficulties. 
If you are so determined, if you continue 
your education, you may be able to cross 
over rivers which have blocked the rest 
of us. 

It may be well, however, to consider 
trails which have led many away from 
the crossing of any river. One is 
wealth—money seeking—salary first. I 
regret to say that in library work you 
will find more men along this trail than 
women. If financial success is your 
chief aim, seek some other profession. 
You have made a wrong beginning. 

More commonly women in library 
work take a trail which yields temporary 
pleasure, good times, comfortable living, 
but which does not yield the deeper en- 
joyment which comes from service. 
They continue their education; yes, but 
more for the sake of the pleasure they 
can obtain than for the services they 
can render. There are many cases I can 
recall where assistants by their con- 
tinued study have qualified themselves 
for high positions in the library profes- 
sion, for positions where there would be 
unusual opportunities. Nevertheless, in 
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spite of their educational qualifications, 
they failed in their life work because 
they did not want to give up some tem- 
porary pleasures even if professional op- 
portunities were much greater. I can re- 
call one able librarian who is in a rut. 
She had offers to go where she could pro- 
gress, where the opportunities would be 
much greater. She was unwilling to ac- 
cept because she did not want to give 
up her pleasures of life in a large city. 
Her main object was not to accomplish 
as much as she could, but rather it was 
to obtain as much pleasure in life as she 
could. She could not give up the bright 
lights, the theatres, the conveniences of 
a large city. The library profession re- 
quires unselfish devotion, which she 
could not give. She found temporary 
pleasure, but not the deeper happiness 
which comes from service. 


There is another by-path which lies 
between the River of Effort and the 
River of Devotion which has wrecked 
many. These wrecks, on account of the 
nature of our social organization, are 
confined almost entirely to your sex. 
Many women start library work with the 
idea (possibly in some cases_ sub- 
conscious) that the profession is only a 
“stop-gap”, that in two or three years 
they will be married and lose their con- 
nection with library work. Few people 
can give their best efforts to work which 
they believe is only of temporary nature. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe the old Vic- 
torian idea that a girl’s aims and prob- 
lems are all finally and eternally solved 
when she is married. 

There is no reason why a librarian 
should abandon her professional inter- 
ests when she becomes married. I 
watched with interest the influence of 
one woman who is still imbued with the 
spirit of librarianship even though she is 
not now actively engaged in library 
work. That woman has gone far in her 
influence and in what she has accom- 
plished. She has imbued her own chil- 
dren with the value of reading. 
Through their use of books and their 
ability to obtain information from books 
they are outstanding in various intelli- 
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gence tests which have been given. But, 
furthermore, that woman has had a 
great influence on her own community, 
on the improvement of library facilities 
in the schools, on the increased emphasis 
on the value of reading in the communi- 
ty. The professional interests of a li- 
brarian should not cease even though she 
should lose temporarily or permanently 
her direct contact with library work. 


Unfortunately, however, this idea of 
librarianship as a ‘stop-gap,’ this wan- 
dering trail away from river-crossing, 
has misled many who never do marry. 
Too many librarians think of matrimony 
as an end. If their objective is not 
realized they lose heart in life in general 
and in their profession in particular. 
They fail to go forward. When you 
start your library career, start it with 
the idea it will be permanent. 

What is this land beyond the rivers? 
What opportunities does it offer? What 
does professional librarianship mean in 
its largest sense? A representative of 
the Association for Adult Education re- 
marked a short time ago that every 
move made in adult education depends 
eventually upon efficient library service. 
Education through the radio if effective 
requires library service. Alumni educa- 
tion rests upon the supply of books 
through local libraries. The success of 
our universities and colleges depends 
upon the extent to which they can in- 
still their graduates with the desire to 
continue their education, and much of 
this education must be continued by use 
of libraries. A college president here in 
Wisconsin said that it was extremely 
difficult to obtain for alumni education 
adequate service from the local public 
libraries. The more effective libraries 
which are giving full service are piti- 
fully few and even they are in almost 
every case not living up to the full mea- 
sure of their opportunities. 

There is in the library profession an 
unusual opportunity for leadership. 
Although our profession has grown in 
numbers—in 1900 only 450 attended a 
national library meeting held in Mon- 
treal, as compared with 3,000 in 1929— 
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yet the need for leaders in library work 
is desperate. One university president 
told me that the hardest people to ob- 
tain were a sane professor of psychology 
and a librarian who had proved his abili- 
ty in library work. 

The insistence during the past ten 
years that progress in the future is 
greatly dependent upon continuing adult 
education means that library service, in 
spite of its rapid growth, must be de- 
veloped much more widely and effective- 
ly. There is today in the library pro- 
fession a need for leaders who can make 
a trail which others can follow. We 
have had such leaders in the past— 
Dewey, Dana, Poole, and others. We do 
not seem to have such pioneers at pres- 
ent. In every graduating class there is 
a possibility that there may be some ex- 
ceptional students who not only are de- 
termined to continue, to cross over rivers 
no matter how difficult, but who also 
have the ability, as well as the deter- 
mination, to cross over those rivers 
which seem to be blocking all the rest 
of us at present. To those who have 
this determination and this ability the 
library profession offers a career which 
can be of service to civilization in 
general. 

All of us, unfortunately, can not be 
trail blazers. What does the library 
field offer you who may be the average 
individual? What are the possibilities 
for those of you who may not be geni- 
uses? The possibilities depend upon 
your wants. What do you want the 
more—temporary pleasures or a deeper 
happiness which comes from real accom- 
plishment? Greater and more lasting 
happiness can be obtained in service to 
others than in the obtaining of wealth, 
the seeking of pleasures or the further- 
ance of any other desire. The service 
possible in library work is a most impor- 
tant service in education, primarily in 
adult education. Even in the encourage- 
ment of reading by children you are 
preparing them to read more easily and 
are giving them the opportunity to use 
books that will instill in them the habit 
of reading. This habit, if continued re- 
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sults in education through life. You are 
concerned not only with the student in 
high school or in college, you are con- 
cerned with all years and all ages. The 
influence that it is possible for a libra- 
rian to wield is more than can be mea- 
sured. A dean of a graduate college of 
a large university told me that the 
marked progress made in the graduate 
program of his university during the last 
five years was due more to the librarian 
than to any other factor. 


The development of our civilization is 
due primarily to a group of individuals 
who wanted accomplishment, who were 
willing to tackle difficult rivers no mat- 
ter if the crossing meant death. We 
owe our opportunities today to these 
men who have been able to go ahead, 
who have not wandered on by-paths of 
wealth or pleasure, who have placed first 
things first. 

Library work is a challenge. Your 
success depends upon what you want the 
most. Will you be satisfied with per- 
formance below your capacity? Will 
your demands grow—the demands that 
you make upon yourself for the perfor- 
mance of your work? The story of hu- 
man progress is the story of wants. 
Are your wants strong enough to induce 
you to prepare yourself and to make an 
effort to cross difficult rivers? If they 
are, if you want success in service bad- 
ly enough to make continuous effort, if 
your abilities develop and grow, then 
your acomplishments will be great. 

Christina Rossetti’s well-known poem 
was not dedicated to librarians but it 
might well have been. 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 
Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who 


seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
Commencement talks are notably 


short-lived. Nevertheless, I am hoping 
that you will remember two principles 
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which have been emphasized, not only 
this evening but throughout your whole 
year at Wisconsin:—first, continue your 
education and continue your studies, 
don’t stop; second, make your profession, 
which is a profession of service, your 
chief concern. Don’t be led away by 
temporary desires. Place first things 
first. The library profession today is 
desperately in need of able men and wo- 
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men who are devoted to their work. 
The opportunities are greater than ever 
before. May you measure up to the full 
extent of your possibilities! May your 
wants, your aims, steadily increase in 
quality as well as quantity! If so, there 
is much deep happiness in store for you. 

I congratulate you upon completing 
your course and wish you the greatest 
success in important things. 





NEW BOOKS ON THE OLD WEST 
Compiled by Bernice Gibson 


The celebration this year of the 100th anniversary of the departure of the 
first wagon train for the Oregon country and the accompanying realization on the 
part of the American public that the old frontier is gone, has apparently stimulated 


a more lively interest in the old west than ever before. 
seem so from the number of books that are being published on the subject. 


At any rate it would 
“Hardly 


a trail of the past has been overlooked; scarcely a frontiersman, whose name 


lingers, is without his biographer.” 


Following is a list of books on the Old 
West published in 1929 and 1930: 


America moves west, by R. E. Riegel. 
1930. Holt, $3.75. 
An account of the whole western 
movement with most of the emphasis on 
the settlement of the “west.” 


American—life story of a great Indian, 
by F. B. Linderman. 1930. Day, 
$3.50. 


Boys’ life of Kit Carson, by F. W. Sey- 
mour. 1929. Century, $2. 


Clark of the Ohio, by Frederick Palmer. 
1930. Dodd, $5. 


Conquering our great American plains, 
by Stuart Henry. 1930. Dutton, $5. 
A vivid acount from personal recol- 
lections of Abilene, Kansas, northern 
terminus of the famous Chisholm 
Trail, between the years 1868-72, those 
crucial years in which was decided the 
type of civilization which was to rule 
that part of the Middle West. 


Covered wagon days, by A. J. Dickson. 
1929. Clark, A. H., $6. 

The journals of Albert Jerome Dick- 
son which relate the experiences of the 
Ridgley party in 1864 in an ox-team 
journey from La Crosse, Wisconsin, to 
Gallatin valley, Montana. 


Day of the cattleman, by E. S. Osgood. 
1929. Univ. of Minn. Press, $3.50. 


Study of the cattle business on the 
northern range. “In the history of the 
frontier, will stand as a tribute to the 
constructive influences of the cattlemen 
on the ranges of the trans-Mississippi 
north west.” 


Flowers of our lost romance, by C. F. 
Lummis. 1929. Houghton, $4. 


Presents vividly the romance of early 
Spanish America. 
Frontier mother, by O. P. White. 1929. 
Minton, $1.50. 


The life story of a pioneer mother as 
told by her son. Gives a vivid picture 
of that phase of pioneer life that cen- 
tered around its women. 
Frontiers, by A. B. Hulbert. 1929. Lit- 
tle, $3 

“An evaluation of the pioneer spirit” 
which is “the genius of American na- 
tionality.” 


Frontiers and the fur trade, by Sydney 
Greenbie. 1929. Day, $3.75. 
Describes the fur trading and fishing 
interests in America and their part in 
American history. 
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Giants of the old west, by F. R. Bech- 
dolt. 1930. Century, $2. 


Sketches of heroes of the west whom 
history has neglected. 


Grandmother Brown’s hundred years, 
1827-1927, by H. C. Brown. 1930. 
Little, $3. 


The story of a middle western pioneer. 


John Marsh, pioneer, by G. D. Lyman. 
1930. Scribner, $3.50. 

This story of a Harvard graduate who 
wandered from Wisconsin to California, 
gives an excellent picture of the times, 
California before 1849. 


The last frontier, by Z. T. Sutley. 1930. 
Macmillan, $4. 

“An adventurer of the Old West tells 
of his experiences in many places in- 
cluding reminiscences of Buffalo Bill, 
Kit Carson, General Custer, and Jessie 
James.” 


The last rustler, by Lee Sage. 1930. 
Little, $3. 

“A lively biography of a cow-puncher, 
written in the vernacular of the western 
plains.” B.R.D. 


The life of an ordinary woman, by Anne 


Ellis. 1929. Houghton, $3.50. 


“The story of a life spent 
around western mining camps.” 


in and 


Lone cowboy, by Will James. 1930. 
Scribner, $2.75. 


Will James’ life story. 


Memories of old emigrant days in Kan- 
sas, by Mrs. G. E. R. Orpen, 1862- 
1865. 1929. Harper, $3.50. 


The author’s recollections of child- 
hood on the Kansas prairie in the 60’s. 


On the old west coast, by Horace Bell. 
ed. by Lainer Bartlett. 1930. Mor- 
row, $5 


Memories of men and events in old 
California, 


Pioneer heroes, by J. W. McSpadden. 
1929. Crowell, $2. 


The road to Oregon, by W. J. Ghent. 
1929. Longmans, $5. 

“The story of the Oregon Trail from 
its discovery by early fur traders to its 
abandonment by western moving emi- 
grants and transport companies.” 
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Overland in a covered wagon, by Joaquin 
Miller. 1930. Appleton, $1.50. 


An autobiographical sketch, first writ- 
ten as an introduction to the author’s com- 
plete works, and now reprinted. 


The overland trail, by A. C. Laut. 1929. 
Stokes, $3.50. 


“The part the Oregon Trail has played 
in building up the nation is Miss Laut’s 
theme. She follows its course histori- 
cally, and its present development from 
Kansas City to the Trail’s end at 
Seattle.” 


Overland with Kit Carson, by G. D. 
Brewerton; ed. by Stallo Vinton. 
1930. Coward, $4. 


“The story of Kit Carson’s journey 
over the Spanish trail in 1848.” 


Quaker forty-niner, by C. E. Pancost. 


1930. Press of the Univ. of Penn., 
$3.50. 
“The very plainness and quaintness 


of Mr. Pancost’s style gives his story 
a vivid contemporary quality which no 
amount of literary skill could imitate.” 
R. L. Duffus. 


Range rider, by Bud Cowan. 1930. 
Doubleday, $2. 


“Autobiography of a cowboy that is a 
panorama of western life during the 
last quarter of the 19th century.” 


The Raven; a biography of Sam Hous- 
ton, by Marquis James. 1929. Bobbs, 
$5. 


“The author has made a careful study 
of records and traces the story of his 
hero with historical accuracy and 
insight.” 


The Santa Fe Trail, by R. L. Duffus. 
1930. Longmans, $5. 


An account of the trail from its early 
beginning to the coming of the rail- 
road. 


Six horses, by William Banning and G. 
H. Banning. 1930. Century, $4. 


Authoritative study of stage-coach 
days in the west of the 50’s and 60’s. 


Stage coach and tavern tales of the old 
Northwest, by H. E. Cole; ed. by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg. 1930. Clark, 
A. H., $6. 


Of local interest in Wisconsin. 
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Story of the red man, by F. W. Sey- 
mour. 1929. Longmans, $5. 


Record of the Indian from the dis- 
covery of America to present status on 
reservations, 


Wagons west, by Elizabeth Page. 1930. 


Farrar, $5. 


From a collection of letters written 
by her great-uncle, Henry Page, and his 
wife, Mary, the author has drawn a pic- 
ture of a commonplace family drawn 
into the gold rush to California. 


Westward, by E. D. Branch. 1930. Ap- 
pleton, $5. 


Popular account of the march of ex- 
ploration, settlement, and development 
toward the west from early days to the 
disappearance of the last frontier. 


When the west is gone, by F. L. Paxson. 
1930. Holt, $2. 


The west is gone and with its passing 
the pioneer spirit of democracy is fast 
disappearing in America. The impor- 
tance of this transition in our nation 
is the theme, 


Wild men of the wild west, by E. L. Sab- 
in. 1929. Crowell, $2.50. 


“A book of biographical sketches 
about the men who did their best to 
hold back law and order as civilization 
spread westward.” 
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Young pioneers on western trails, by O. 
H. Kneen. 1929. Stokes, $2. 


Extracts from the diaries of Hearn, 
Mackensie, Pike, Pattie, and Kit Carson. 


Fiction 
Adios! by Lanier Bartlett and V. S. 
Bartlett. 1929. Morrow, $2.50. 
“A swashbuckling melodrama of 
Spanish California in the early fifties. 


Cimarron, by Edna Ferber. 1930. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. 


Oklahoma at the time of the run, 1889. 


Conquest; a novel of the old southwest, 
by Jack O’Conner. 1930. Harper, $2. 
A story of a “bad man”, one of the 
products of the frontier. 
The days of her life, by Wallace Irwin. 
1930. Houghton, $2.50. 
San Francisco in the 80’s and 90’s. 
Dobe walls, by Stanley Vestal. 1929. 
Houghton, $2.50. 
A story of the old Santa Fe trail. 


Early candlelight, by Maud Hart Love- 
lace. 1929. John Day, $2.50. 

“This story of old Fort Snelling in 
Minnesota is notable for its rich and 
vital presentation of the frontier.” 

Heroine of the prairies, by Sheba Har- 
greaves. 1930. Harper, $2. 


A romance of the Oregon trail. 





THE COVERED WAGON CENTENNIAL 
April 10-December 29, 1930 


A reading and reference list relating to the observance this year of the an- 
niversary of the first “Prairie Schooner” train to follow the trail from the Missis- 


sippi to the Pacific in 1830. 


“The Westward March of 
American Settlement” 


Bechdolt, F. R. When the west was 
young. 1922. 


Coman, Katharine. Economic begin- 
nings of the far west. 1912. 2v. 

Garland, Hamlin. The westward march 
of American settlement. 1927. 


Ghent, W. J. The road to Oregon. 
1929. 

Hough, Emerson. The passing of the 
frontier. 1921. 


The way to the West. 1903. 

Hulbert, A. B. Frontiers, the genius of 
American nationality. 1929 

Inman, Henry & Cody, W. F. The great 
Salt Lake trail. 1899 ; 
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Irving, Washington. 
Bonneville. 1883 

Laut, A. C. The Overland trail, the 
epic path of the pioneers to Oregon. 
1929 

McElroy, R. MeN. The winning of the 
far west. 1914 

Neihardt, J. G. The splendid wayfar- 
ing. 1920 

Parkman, Francis. 
1925 

Paxson, F. L. History of the American 
frontier. 1924 

—— The last American Frontier. 1910 

Roosevelt, Theodore. The winning of 
the west. 6v. 1903 

Schafer, Joseph. A history of the Paci- 
fic northwest. 1918 

Skinner, C. L. Adventurers of Oregon. 
1920 


Astoria; Captain 


The Oregon trail. 


Told by the Pioneers 


Faris, J. T. 
1920 
French, J. L., ed. The pioneer west. 
1923 

Houghton, E. P. D. The expedition of 
the Donner party. 1911 

Lewis, Meriwether & Clark, William. 
History of the expedition; ed. by 
Elliott Coues. 1893. 4v. 


On the trail of the pioneers. 
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Meeker, Ezra. Ox-team days on the 
Oregon trail. 1927 

Thwaites, R. G., ed. Early western 
travels. 1748-1846. 1905. 2v. 


Heroes of the West 


Cody, W. F. An autobiography of Buf- 
falo Bill. 1928 

Dellenbaugh, F. S. Fremont and ’49. 
1914 

Mowry, W. A. Marcus Whitman and 
the early days of Oregon. 1901 

Palmer, Frederick. Clark of the Ohio. 

1930 

Vestal, Stanley. Kit Carson. 1928 

White, S. E. Daniel Boone, wilderness 
scout. 1922 


Stories of Pioneer Life 


Churchill, Winston. The crossing. 
Ferber, Edna. Cimarron 
Garland, Hamlin. Trail-makers of the 
middle border. 
Hough, Emerson. The covered wagon. 
Magnificant adventure. 
Meeker, Ezra. Kate Mulhall, a romance 
of the Oregon trail. 
Morrow, H. W. We must march. 
Quick, Herbert. Vandemark’s folly. 
Rolvaag, O. E. Giants in the earth. 
QUARTERLY BOOKLIST, 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Thirty Books for Young People 


A list prepared by Jean C. Roos, head of the Stevenson Room for Young 
People, Cleveland Public Library, and presented to the School Libraries Section at 
the recent annual conference of the American Library Association in Los Angeles. 


Auslander, Joseph & Hill, Frank. Winged 


Horse. Doubleday, Doran, educ. ed. 
$1.50. 

Becker, Mrs. May Lamberton. Golden 
Tales of our America. Dodd, $2.50. 

Boas, Mrs. L. S. Great Rich Man. Long- 
mans, $3.50. 

Boyd, T. A. Mad Anthony Wayne. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 

Buchan, John. Courts of the Morning. 


Houghton, $2.50. 
Burdekin, Katharine. 
Morrow, $2.50. 


The Burning Ring. 


Chapman, Mrs. Maristan. 
Viking, $2.50. 

Cleugh, Sophia. Spring. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Davis, W. S. The Whirlwind. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

Eadie, Thomas. 
ton, $3.50. 

Eaton, Jeanette. 
Harper, $2.50. 

Eipper, Paul. 
Viking, $3.00. 


Homeplace. 


I Like Diving. Hough- 


A Daughter of the Seine. 


Animals Looking at You. 
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Ellsberg, Edward. On the Bottom. Dodd, 
$3.00. 

Ferris, Helen. 
court, $2.50. 

Finger, Charles. Courageous Companions. 
Longmans, $3.00. 

Gould. Bruce. Sky Larking. Liveright, 
$2.50. 

Hodgins, Eric & Magoun, F. A. Sky High. 
Little, $2.50. 

Leonard, J. N. Loki; The Life of Charles 


Love Comes Riding. Har- 


Proteus Steinmetz. Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.75. 

Looker, Earle. White House Gang. Revell, 
$3.00. 

Loth, David. The Brownings. Brenta- 
no’s, $3.75. 


Lovelace, M. H. Early Candlelight. 
Day, $2.50. 


John 
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Maitland, L. J. Knights of 
Doubleday, Doran, $3.50. 

Matthiessen, F. O. Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Houghton, $3.00. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Poems; Select- 
ed for Young People. Harper, $2.50. 

Priestley, J. B. Good Companions. Harp- 
er, $3.50. 

Repplier, Agnes. 


the Air. 


Pere Marquette, Priest, 


Pioneer and Adventurer. Doubleday, 
Doran, $3.00. 

Sherriff, R. C. Journey’s End. Bren- 
tano’s, $2.00. 

Thomas, Lowell. Raiders of the Deep. 


Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 

Van Doren, Mark, ed. Junior Anthology 
of World Poetry. Boni, $2.50. 

Villiers, <A. J. Falmouth for Orders. 
Holt, $3.50. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Geographic News Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society’s 
bulletin service, the Geographic News 
Bulletins, is being renewed this month, 
acording to an announcement from the 
Society headquarters in Washington, D. 
C. 

News of geographic changes and 
events from correspondents, from official 
reports, from the foreign and American 
press, pours into these headquarters 
daily. The cream of this stream of geo- 
graphic news is collected in the Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins, illustrated, and 
sent to teachers and libraries. 

To those requesting the Bulletins, re- 
ports are sent each week for 30 weeks of 
the school year. A request for the 
Bulletins should be sent to the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., 
and accompanied with twenty-five cents 
to cover mailing costs for the 30 weeks. 


Suggestions for the Vertical File 


Free or at small cost 


Bookshop of the Indian trading post, 619 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, has is- 
sued a list of books about the life, his- 
tory and art of the American Indian, 
including children’s books. Two cents 
in stamps. 


Eels, W. C. Bibliography on junior col- 


leges. U. S. Education bureau, Bulletin 
No. 2. 1930. 
Fox, F. C. Cycles of garden life and 


plant life; a series of projects in na- 
ture study for elementary schools. U. 
S. Education bureau, Bulletin No. 15. 
1925. 

Harper Bros. Sheila Kaye-Smith, a bio- 
graphical sketch, some critical apprecia- 
tions, a bibliography. Harper, 1929. 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Joseph C. 
coln’s America. Appleton, 1930. 

Keesecker, W. W. Digest of legislation 
providing federal subsidies for educa- 


Lin- 


tion. U. S. Education bureau, Bulletin 
No.8, 1930. 
Larsen, H. A. Sigrid Undset. Reprint 


from the American Scandinavian Re- 
view, 25 W. 45th St., New York City. 
50 cents. 

National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. Facts and figures of the auto- 
mobile industry of 1930. (Figures for 
the calendar year 1929). National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

National congress of parents and teachers. 
Library service everybody. National 
congress of parents and teachers, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National education association. Invest- 
ing in public education. National edu- 
cation association, 1201 — 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

National league of women voters, 532 

—l7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., has 
the following booklets for distribution: 
Fast, L. K. Study outlines for four 
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lessons on Latin America. 5ic. Fred- 

erick, K. A. An introductory study of 

reorganization of the federal govern- 
ment. 15c. 

Departments and establishments of 
the federal government. 650c. 

Swisher, I. G. History of the tariff in the 
U. S. 10c. 

Pattee, D. S. and Harris, M. A. Selling 
children’s books. National association 
of book publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Publicity calendar and other material 
useful for children’s librarians. 

Taylor, R. F. Pocket guide to Alaska 
trees. U. S. Department of agriculture, 
Miscellaneous publication No. 655, 1929. 

Tyson, Levering. Education tunes in. 
American association for adult educa- 
tion, 60 East 42nd St., New York City. 

The possibilities of radio education. 

Williams, B. C. Harold Bell Wright. the 
inspired novelist. Appleton, 35 West 
32d St., New York City. 

Wisconsin University. Standards of liv- 
ing. Let’s live while we work. Circu- 
lar 241. Published by the Extension 
service of the College of agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, and the Ameri- 
can country life association for the 1930 
country life conference. 

Woman’s Home Companion, Good citi- 
zenship bureau, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City, has the following booklets: 

Richardson, A. S. Club work made easy. 
10c. 

—— How to prepare a club paper. 10c. 

— Practical helps for the club women. 
4c. 

— What every club woman ought to 





know. 10c. 
Yust, Walter. Honore W. Morrow; nov- 
elist. William Morrow and Co., 386 


Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Card Cabinet Wanted 


If any library has a sixteen drawer 
card catalog case for small, I-size shelf 
cards (2’”’ by 5”) for sale or exchange, 
please notify Mrs. Raymond, Librarian, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection 


How libraries can co-operate with the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection was discussed by Edith 
Guerrier at the Los Angeles Conference 
of the American Library Association. 

“To begin with,” said Miss Guerrier, 
the representative of the White House 
Conference at Los Angeles, “we can read 
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our little Blue book,* so that when the 
time comes to call us into action we shall 
not have to delve into back files of news- 
papers or take a trip to Washington and 
ring the White House doorbell to find 
out what the White House Conference is. 

“State and municipal librarians can be- 
gin now to assemble and to make special 
lists of documents already published by 
states and cities which have any bearing 
on the subjects under consideration.” 

“Information services of public libra- 
ries can offer to serve as repositories for 
classified information on whatever wel- 
fare work is being done for children. 
Such information designated by colored 
symbols on a map clearly visualizes the 
extent of service provided by the town 
or city for the children. 

“The hospital, medical and insurance 
libraries can be sure that books and 
pamphlets on the subjects in question 
have been evaluated by acknowledged 
experts. 

“The law libraries can be ready with 
lists of recent legislative acts for the 
benefit of children, which have not been 
included in the printed codes. 

“The insurance librarians can collect 
the reports, findings and bibliographies 
of the Committees, which will prove in- 
valuable material for their clipping files. 

“Social service libraries should at once 
file the Conference Blue book and be on 
the watch for forthcoming publications. 
In this connection, I quote Miss Van 
Rensslaer: ‘The White House Conference 
is giving attention to home environment 
as it affects the health and protection of 
the child. It raises the question as to 
whether the house, the equipment and 
furnishings, as well as the management 
of its activities, contribute to the well 
being of the family.’ 

“The financial experts who send, so I 
am told, to their librarian for treatises 
on sports, cooking and social service, as 
well as for statistics on business condi- 
tions, will some day be calling for infor- 


* Note—Blue books on the White House 
Conference may be obtained from the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Interior Building, Wash- 
ington, D,. C. 
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mation on the greatest piece of orga- 
nized social research ever undertaken. 


“The World Peace Foundation will 
need this material in its excellent li- 
brary, since the promotion of the wel- 
fare of children is the greatest move to 
be made in paving the way toward the 
peace of the world. 


“All special libraries can help by giv- 
ing space in their house organs to news 
items relating to the work of the Con- 
ference. 

“We librarians have a great privilege 
in that, next to the press, we have the 
greatest opportunity to disseminate the 
information which will soon be forth- 
coming as a result of the November, 
1930, meeting of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.” 

Following Miss Guerrier’s report, the 
A.L.A. Council adopted a formal resolu- 
tion expressing its appreciation of the 
work of the White House Conference 
and offering its cooperation. 


The High School Debate 


“Resolved: That chain stores are det- 
rimental to the best interests of the 
American public” is selected for the 
high school debate this year. The De- 
partment of Debating and Public Dis- 
cussion has available copies of the De- 
bate Handbook (222 pages), containing a 
brief, with an introduction, annotated 
bibliography and selected reprints for 
and against. This Handbook is of un- 
usual interest to the business men and 
other citizens as well as to the high 
school debaters. They may be secured 
from the Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion at 55c for the first 
copy and 50c each for two or more sent 
to the same address. 

The Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion is prepared to supply ma- 
terial supplementing the material avail- 
able in the Handbook and the local li- 
braries. Through the cooperation of the 
University Extension Divisions the arti- 
cles in the bibliography not easily avail- 
able have been mimeographed and will 
be supplied at a minimum price, from 5c 
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to 15c. Lists of these articles will be 
supplied from time to time upon request. 


American Library Association 
Mid-winter Meeting 


The mid-winter meeting of the A.L.A. 
will be held at the Drake Hotel in Chica- 
go, December 29-31. This year a re- 
duced railroad rate is available on the 
certificate plan which will make the 
round trip cost one and one-half fare. 
This will be available only if not less 
than 150 persons deposit railroad certi- 
ficates at the time of the meeting for 
validation. Return fares at the reduced 
rate will be available up to and including 
January 3, 1931. 


Magazines 


Mrs. John C. Hawley, RR6, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has copies of Harpers Maga- 
zine between 1880 and 1900, which she 
will be glad to send to Wisconsin Public 
Libraries upon payment of cost of trans- 
portation. If you desire any of these 
magazines write directly to Mrs. Hawley. 

Miss Almere L. Scott of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division announces that 
her department has an unusual supply of 
standard magazines, such as Atlantic, 
Century, Harper’s Scribner’s, Literary 
Digest, and National Geographic. Li- 
braries desiring copies of current issues 
of any of these magazines are advised to 
write directly to Miss Scott. 


Important Action 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the council of the 
American Library Association on June 
24, at the Los Angeles meeting. 

“Resolved that the council of the A.L. 
A. endorse the principle of state aid in 
generous amount for county and other 
large unit rural public library service.” 


Book Week 


Book Week comes this year November 
16-22. The new “Manual of Suggested 
Projects” has been prepared by the Na- 
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tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. As 
usual posters, cards, lists, and other sug- 
gested material for recognition of book 
week are available from the association. 


Here are four reading lists which li- 
brarians have found popular with chil- 
dren and which are appropriate for dis- 
tribution during Book Week. Last year 
more than 210,000 copies were distribut- 
ed in the interest of better children’s 
books. 


Recent Children’s 
Edition 
An annotated list of about 30 out- 
standing books of the year, compiled by 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve. Supplements 
“Gifts for children’s book-shelves.” 100 
copies, 90c; 500, $2.75; 1000, $4.50; 5,000, 
$17. Your imprint on 500 or more, $1.50 
extra. Orders for imprints must be re- 
ceived before October 18. 


Books. New 1930 


Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves 


About 100 titles grouped according to 
age of the children for whom they are 
suited. Prepared by a committee of the 
Section for Library Work with Children. 
Descriptive notes. 16p. 100 copies, $1.50; 
250, $3.25; 500, $6; 1,000, $10. 
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A Boy’s Book List, and A Girl’s Book 
List. 

Each lists about 30 titles selected and 
annotated by a committee of the Section 
for Library Work with Children. Prices 
apply to assorted lots: 100 copies, $1.35; 
500, $3.50; 1,000, $6; 5,000, $19. 


Please place your order as promptly 
as possible so as to have the lists well 
in advance of Book Week. Deliveries 
will be made November 5 and following. 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan, Ave., Chicago. 


Recommended for Lawrence College 
Alumni Reading 


The following make up the August 
list of recommended books: 


Roosevelt, The Story of a Friendship. 
By Wister. 

Builders of the Bay Colony. By Mori- 
son. 

The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson. 
By Taggard. 

Modern Masters of Etching. Three 
volumes of reproductions of the work 
of Anders Zorn, Frank W. Benson, and 
John T, Arms. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The opening of the academic year 
marks the beginning of the twenty-fifth 
year of the Library School. As the 
Bulletin goes to press, the staff have all 
assembled from their vacations, which 
covered alternating dates from July 14 
to September 13, ready for the work of 
the anniversary year. The class of 1931 
will register on Monday, September 22, 
and instruction will begin on Tuesday. 

There is only one change on the staff 
this year. Agnes O. Hanson, senior re- 
viser, resigned at the close of the sum- 
mer Session to accept the position of 
cataloger in the Peter White Free Libra- 
ry, Marquette, Mich. She is succeeded 
by Mrs. Emily Klueter Brown who for 
the past two years has been the cata- 


loger for the Municipal Reference 
Branch, Milwaukee Public Library, and 
for the three years previous was the 
cataloger for the Public Library, East 
Chicago, Ind. Both Miss Hanson and 
Mrs. Brown are admirably fitted for 
technical work, and we are fortunate to 
have had Miss Hanson and to have ac- 
quired Mrs. Brown for this important 
phase of the work. 

During the summer two former mem- 
bers of the faculty were welcome visitors 
at the School. Miss Carpenter, who was 
on the staff from 1906 until the spring 
of 1917, and Miss Bascom, whose term 
of service extended from 1913 until 
1918. Miss Carpenter is now cataloger, 
Kennedy Free Library, Spartanburg, S. 
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Car.; during the past summer she had 
leave of absence to serve as an instructor 
in library science at Spellman College, 
Atlanta, Ga. Miss Bascom is an in- 
structor in the Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh. It is of interest to note that 
two recent members of the faculty have 
interesting new work. Miss Fair 1922- 
27 assumed the position as director of 
the Library School, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, in Septem- 
ber. Miss Wilson 1927-29 has been in 
charge of reconditioning the Ripon Pub- 
lic Library for several months after 
serving as acting librarian of Oshkosh 
State Teachers’ College Library for the 
academic year 1929-30. In December 
she joins the staff of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library. 


Commencement 1930 


The main facts of commencement ap- 
peared in the June Bulletin; but ex- 
cerpts from the commencement address 
in this issue call to mind that interesting 
events of the closing weeks have failed 
of record. The regular schedule of les- 
sons had several interludes in lectures: 
by Miss Margaret Demchevsky who, in 
coming to Madison to study the phases 
of library work that center here, was 
persuaded to speak to the class on the 
history of her own country, Bulgaria, 
and the growth of the library movement 
there; by Miss Lamb, head cataloger of 
the University Library, who met the 
class to discuss “High Points in Classifi- 
cation,” and Miss Long, who gave two 
lectures on “County Libraries.” 

In spite of budgets, book selection, 
and bibliographies, to say nothing of 
other subjects, time and opportunity 
were found for some festivities which 
relieved the strain of last lessons. The 
Class Log, according to tradition, ap- 
peared during the final week and was 
carefully reviewed by all. As usual it 
was illustrated by snapshots and group 
photographs. Commencement day be- 
gan with the usual rehearsal. At this 
time, Harriette Greene, president of the 
class, presented their going-away gift, a 
nest of tables, already scattered in the 
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various faculty offices. When not in 
use, they stand in a corner of the gal- 
lery. The rooms of the School are so 
crowded that the corners of the gallery 
have been pressed into service, the other 
corners affording places for the card 
catalog, magazine rack, and U. S. cata- 
log on a table holding a revolving stand. 

The commencement speaker was Mr. 
Charles Harvey Brown, librarian of 
Iowa State College, Ames, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. In Mr. Lester’s 
absence for attendance at the Los An- 
geles conference of the American Libra- 
ry Asociation, Dr. Schafer, vice 
Chairman of the Library Commission, 
presided, and President-emertus Birge 
in the absence of President Frank 
gave the charge to the class and 
conferred the diplomas. There was 
a reception in the rooms of the School 
after the exercises, with Dr. Schafer, 
President Birge, Mr. Brown, and Miss 
Hazeltine receiving, while faculty and 
graduates mingled with the large com- 
pany, making the occasion a fitting close 
to a busy year. 


University Commencement Honors 


Students and graduates of the School 
who received commencement honors 
from the University were: 


Enid H. Steig ’30, High honors; she was 
also elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 

Elizabeth R. Thorne ’30, High honors. 

Frances M. Klune ’30, Honors. 

Dorothy A. Smith ’30, Honors. 

Charlotte F, Campion, Eleanor A. Cross, 
Marie L. Hoff, and Charline E. Zinn 
(seniors taking the course for Teacher- 
Librarians), Honors. 

Ellen D. Kistler ’24, Honors. 

Hester Meigs ’25, High honors, thesis 
honors, departmental honors. She also 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


A New Catalog 


A new Library School catalog, 1930— 
1931, was published in September. One 
of its interesting features is a section 
“What our Graduates are Doing” which 
is of so much interest that it is reprinted 
herewith: 

Of 744 graduated in the twenty-four 
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years since the School was founded, 544 
or 73 percent are actively engaged in 
library work, 22 are in other lines of 
work, 28 have retired, 202 have married, 
70 of whom are continuing in library ser- 
vice, and 24 are deceased. Graduates 
are located in 38 states, the District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Phillip- 
pine Islands, Australia, Canada, China, 
Denmark, Italy, and Norway. 


The positions of the 554 active library 
workers may be classed as follows: 


Librarians of public libraries ........ 63 
Librarians of branch libraries ...... 38 
~a of departments in public libra- 9s 
Se eee er rrr et ee 
Children’s librarians and assistants . 39 
Assistants in public libraries ........ 56 
Librarians and assistants in university 
an@ college NMDPATICS 2.000 ccscsees 38 
Librarians and assistants in teachers 
BUEIED BEUTNNOR 5g h6is 85h 2 tees eeuses 18 
Librarians and assistants in high 
ME ARIS ais 0:0 0b 69.05% 48 45:0-0'0 38 


Librarians of grade school libraries . 9 
Librarians of business and special li- 
braries 
Catalogers 
Reference librarians and assistants..... 33 
In federal, legislative, and municipal 
reference libraries 
Book selection and adult education .. 10 
Professors and instructors in library 


SID nk Coo -8 is ba Dike RACE le PA as eS 18 
Library commelasions ....s.cccceccese 11 
Librarians of county libraries, assis- 

tants in charge of extension ...... 13 
Librarians of medical, army, and hos- 


pital libraries 
Library trustees 
Book selling 


Several policies and changes are an- 
nounced, notably in requirements for ad- 
mission. For several years it has been 
the policy of the School to admit only 
those graduate students and seniors tak- 
ing the joint course who have upper 
group status in their university or col- 
lege work. This policy is now enunciat- 
ed in the catalog. As in other years, ap- 
plicants who are not college graduates 
or whose degree is not from an accredit- 
ed college can be admitted only through 
entrance examinations which are held on 
the first Friday in June of every year. 
Candidates for the examinations must 
have completed sufficient work to classify 
them as juniors in an accredited college. 
Exception to this minimum requirement 
may be permitted only in case of some 
demonstrated special fitness for library 
work. The prerequisites for all accept- 
ed applicants remain the same. 
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School Notes 


Miss Carpenter, on visiting the School 
after thirteen years absence, said: “The 
rooms appear just the same in back- 
ground, good order, and ‘that well-kept 
look,’ but they have extended tremen- 
dously on every side in books and equip- 
ment, how do you manage in such 
crowded quarters!” 

It is gratifying to report that four 
from Wisconsin Library School attended 
the Rural Library Extension Institute, 
which was so successfully conducted in 
Madison under the joint auspices of the 
Committee on Library Extension of the 
American Library Association, and the 
College of Agriculture, for the three 
weeks, June 80—July 19. As registra- 
tion was limited to twenty, four was a 
good proportion for one school. Those 
attending were: Lillian E. Cook ’12; 
Callie Wieder ’14; Georgia K. Bowman 
26; Marion Sharp, Summer Session 717. 

Clara E. Rolfs 716 and Madge Mc- 
Laughlin ’24 contributed interesting ac- 
counts of the school library work in 
which they are engaged to a symposium 
on “School Library Progress” in the 
January-March number of Indiana Li- 
brary Occurrent. Miss Rolfs is director 
of work with children and schools in the 
Gary Public Library and Miss McLaugh- 
lin was last year in charge of similar 
work in Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Edna D. Orr 718 and Myrtle G. Hart 
25, while on a sight seeing bus in Van- 
couver discovered that they had mutual 
interests in the Library School, a happy 
coincidence. Both were spending their 
vacations, quite independently, in the 
northwest. They had a Wisconsin re- 
union with Julia Stockett ’14 and Sarah 
Fisher ’24, both of whom are on the staff 
of the Vancouver Public Library. 

Four members of the class of ’26 had 
a reunion in Chicago on July 20. They 
were Francis W. Bailey, Georgia K. 
Bowman, Helene H. Rogers, and Helen 
Trettien. Miss Bowman, returning from 
the Rural Library Conference in Madi- 
son and Miss Rogers from the A.L.A. in 
Los Angeles reported on these meetings, 
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while the others had much of interest 
from their daily work to add. 

Dorothy K. Perry and Dorothy A. 
Smith ’30 had a July reunion at Miss 
Perry’s home in Wilmette, Ill. Remem- 
bering their training, they reported a 
tour of the following libraries: Chicago 
Public, John Crerar, Newberry (includ- 
ing the famous Wing collection of rare 
books), Evanston Public and Wilmette 
Public. It was indeed a happy and 
worth while way of spending a holiday. 

The School was happy to welcome 
calls from many alumni during the sum- 
mer. There is always a standing invita- 
tion for all to visit the School when in 
Madison, for nothing is more stimulat- 
ing or enjoyable than to see and talk 
with graduates and former students. 

Recent visitors were as follows: Har- 
riet L. Allen ’07, Mrs. Anna Smith 
Blakeman ’07, Mrs. Myrtle Sette Fowler 
707, Mrs. Mary Bechaud Steffen ’07 and 
her son; Mrs. Ora Williams Green ’09, 
Polly Fenton ’09, Gertrude Cobb ’11, 
Doris Greene ’11, Lillian E. Cook ’12, 
Susan Grey Akers ’13, Mrs. Catharine 
McGovern Blix ’14 and her daughter; 
Lucius H. Cannon ’14, Callie Wieder ’14, 
Laura E. Burmeister ’18, Edla Laurson 
718, Johanna Klingholz ’19, Mrs. Lucile 
Liebermann Keck ’20, Mrs. Rena Landt 
Palmer ’20 and her two children; Letha 
M. Davidson ’23, Mrs. Jane Radford Van 
Konynenburg ’23, Florence Allman ’24, 
Marjorie E. Bumps ’24, Mrs. Bernice H. 
Knight ’24, Aileen Mac George ’25, Mrs. 
Glyde B. Nielsen ’25, Mary L. Spalding 
’25 and her sister; Georgia Bowman ’26, 
Leah Diehl ’27, Margaret McIntosh ’27, 
Mary Scott ’27, Dorothy Charles ’28, 
Agnes Melentine ’28, Jeannette J. Mur- 
phy ’28, Lila M. Neill ’28, Bernice Alt- 
peter ’29, Bertha H. Branson ’29, Ber- 
nice L. Cox ’29, M. Ruth Leamer ’29, 
Catherine Ritchie ’29, Leone F. Older 
30, Enid Steig ’30, Anita Wamnes ‘30. 
Visitors from summer school classes 
were: Marion E. Sharp 717, Emma F. 
Bryan ’25, and Father Kenney ’28. 
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Alumnj Notes 


The record of individual graduates is al- 
ways of interest, and the following notes 
arranged in class order, have been gath- 
ered during the summer. All are urged 
to send items of interest concerning them- 
selves to the Library School, not only to 
keep their records up to date but for the 
interest of all in each other. 


Margaret Reynolds ’07, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, was elected president of the Special 
Libraries Association at its annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco, June 18-21. Miss 
Reynolds has been an active member of 
this Association having served twice as 
Vice President, twice as chairman of the 
Financial Group and for many years has 
been an associate editor and contributor 
to Special Libraries, the monthly publica- 
tion of the association. It is a pleasant 
coincidence that this honor which has 
come to one of the most loyal of our 
alumni, should by virtue of her place in 
the first class, 1907, stand at the head of 
the Alumni notes in this issue. 


Mrs. Grace Lane Young '09 is busy pre- 
paring for the meeting of the Missouri 
State Library Association at Sedalia, 
where she is librarian. She is also serv- 
ing on a committee which is framing a 
library tax amendment to present to the 
legislature, 


Winifred Gregory ‘10, editor of the List 
of serial Publications of Foreign Govern- 
ments for the H. W. Wilson Co., has been 
in Europe since Nov. 1928 gathering data 
on the publications of foreign govern- 
ments for the List. She writes: “This has 
meant visiting all the national libraries, 
the principal book dealers and publishers, 
and most of the libraries of the ministers 
in each country. I have addressed groups 
of college women from Spain to Finland, 
trained assistants in each country, and 
otherwise been an unofficial library mis- 
sionary.” 


Della McGregor ‘11 is the author of an 
excelient article in the May number of 
New York Libraries, “Who are _ illustrat- 
ing our children’s books?” Her sugges- 
tive list of illustrators, supplementing the 
article, appeared in the August number. 
The article was originally presented as a 
paper at the midwinter meeting of the 
American Library Association at Chicago, 
on December 31, 1929. 


Malvina C. Clausen ’12 was granted a 
master’s degree by Columbia University 
after a year of study in the School of 
Library Service. She returned to the Osh- 
kosh State Teachers College Library in 
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June for the summer session, having been 
granted leave of absence for study. 


The classmates of Ruth Drake Worth- 
ington '12, 228 North Goodman St. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will be sorry to hear of the 
sudden death of her father in April. She 
has had two accidents during the past 
year, one of which kept her on crutches 
for nine weeks, 


Dorothea Heins ’12, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Aberdeen, S. Dak., was a student in 
the Summer Session of the University. 


Simple Library Cataloging, by Susan G. 
Akers ‘13, has been translated into Chi- 
nese by Samuel Tsu Yung Seng, Director, 
Boone Library School, Central China Col- 
lege, Wuchang, fitting recognition indeed 
of this useful text. Miss Akers has been 
granted a third fellowship in the Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, 
and completes work for the Ph. D. during 
the present academic year. 


Nora Beust ‘13, in her position as li- 
brarian of the School of Education and 
instructor in library science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has been 
doing interesting extra things. She re- 
ceived the master’s degree in June; in that 
month the new edition of the Graded List 
of Books for Children was published by 
the American Library Association with 
Nora Beust as its compiler; she is chair- 
man and secretary of two important com- 
mittees in state and national library as- 
sociations, and does book reviewing for 
the North Carolina Library Bulletin and 
the High School Journal. 


Mrs. Agnes Dickerson Regan ’13, 710 
Harrison Ave., Helena, Mont., enclosed an 
attractive picture of her five children with 
her alumna card to prove that she is not 
a lady of leisure, though no longer a li- 
brarian. On a trip east a year ago she 
saw a number of her classmates. 


Mrs. Gladys Turner MacClenthan ’'13 af- 
ter traveling much with her husband on 
his business trips, writes that they are 
now living at 2011 Third Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis, expecting to be there for some 
time. She writes that she has seen and 
used many libraries on their travels and 
met many interesting library people. 


Mrs. Gladys Andrews Koenig ’14 is now 
living at 9 Franklin Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
She was abroad in 1928 and again in 1930, 
and besides her travel and home interests 
has done some studying both in Columbia 
University and the Berlitz School of 
Languages. 


Mrs. Ada Pratt Pillow ’15 spent her va- 
cation in the east, going to Maine via 
West Virginia and returning by the lakes. 
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Alice Story ‘15, librarian at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, as a member of the county 
library committee and chairman of the 
publicity committee of the State Associa- 
tion, is assisting in the publicity for the 
Black Hawk County Library demonstra- 
tion. The Waterloo Public Library, of 
which Callie Wieder ’14 is librarian, is 
the library selected for the demonstration. 


Siri Andrews ‘16 continues her work in 
children’s literature through several fields. 
We have already noted her translations 
of Scandinavian children’s books, see 
Wisconsin Bulletin, Jan. 1980, p.33. Her 
most recent translation, published by 
Longmans in July is Greta and Wanda at 
Broby farm, and is from the Swedish. 
During the summer of 1929 she taught 
children’s literature in the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University; in the 
summer of 1930, she gave a course in the 
same subject for the Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington. 
For two years she has been teaching 
children’s literature in the Library School 
of the University of Washington, and 
working toward her bachelor’s degree, 
which she received in June. She con- 
tinues her teaching in the Washington 
Library School for 1930-31. 


Mrs. Stella Baskerville Myers ’16 visited 
Siri Andrews, her classmate, in Seattle, 
during the summer. 


Florence C. Day ’16 was graduated from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, in June. 
Miss Day conducted the Public Library 
and studied for her degree at the same 
time and is to be congratulated on the 
achievement. 


Gertrude A. Schwab ’16 has resigned as 
librarian of the Public Library, Muncie, 
Ind., to accept a position in the catalog- 
ing department of the Queens Borough 
Public Library, New York; her work in 
the new position began on August 1. 


Marie Houston ’18 has not lost her in- 
terest in library work although she has 
left the library world for an insurance 
firm. 


Jennie T. Schrage ’18 has been appoint- 
ed chief of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, Wisconsin Library Commission, to 
succeed Miss Long. Miss Schrage served 
for nearly three years on Miss Long’s 
staff, resigning for European travel. The 
Alumni know her as the editor of Alwmnt 
Jottings. 


Clara M. Barnes °’19 was awarded first 
prize for a poem submitted in the Nature 
poem contest sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., in 1929. The 
poem is entitled “To the poet of the Wil- 
derness” (Lew Sarett). 
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Joanna Klingholz ’19 resigned as libra- 
rian of the Central High School Library, 
Flint, Mich., in July; in September she be- 
comes librarian of the Clifford B. Connolly 
Trade School, Pittsburgh. This is a new 
school and Miss Klingholz is to have the 
pleasure of bulding up and organizing its 
library collection. 


Gabriel A. Bernardo '20, librarian of the 
University of the Phillippines, who is 
studying in Germany during a year’s leave 
of absence, attended a reunion of the of- 
ficial delegates to the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations, at Stock- 
holm, in August. While there he met a 
number of American and British HMbra- 
rians who were delegates to the meeting 
of the International Library Committee 
which was meeting in Stockholm. 


Mary Moran Kirsch '22 won first prize 
in the essay contest sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs through 
its national committee on Indian Welfare. 
Mrs. Kirsch’s essay was on “Wisconsin 
Indians.” Announcement was made at 
the biennial convention in Denver in June. 
Mrs. Kirsch was accorded another honor 
in the publication of an article on “Bib- 
liography as Guide Post to Research in 
Framing Legislation” in the United States 
Daily of July 8. This was reprinted in Li- 
brary Journal of October 1. 


Mrs. Elsie Howard Pine ’22, assistant 
professor of library science, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, attended the 
summer session of the University, com- 
pleting work for the bachelor’s degree. 


Adeline Cooke '23 was awarded one of 
the Mrs. Frederick Kahn scholarships at 
the University of California for the aca- 
demic year 1930-31. She has been acting- 
head of the reference division, Seattle 
Public Library, during the past year, and 
the opportunity for advanced study comes 
at a fortunate time. 


Margaret Powell '23 was married on 
June 6 to Carl Frederick Kraenzel. They 
are making their home in Minneapolis, 
1000 University Avenue, as Mr. Kraenzel 
has a fellowship at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Mrs. Margaret Benedict Radtke °’24 
writes of the new home in New Provi- 
dence, N. J., that has just been acquired. 
It is near enough Newark for her electri- 
cal engineer husband to commute and 
provides enough of country to give their 
two-year old daughter Jean a big yard in 
which to play. 


Ellen D. Kistler '24, in completing aca- 
demic work for the bachelor’s degree in 
June was graduated from tne University 
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with senior honors. After assisting in the 
Summer Session of the Library School she 
entered upon the work ot ner new posi- 
tion, cataloger of the Dante collection, 
Notre Dame University, one of the three 
great collections of its kind in this coun- 
try. Miss Kistler was assistant in the 
cataloging department, Milwaukee Public 
Library, from the time of her Library 
School graduation until she resigned in 
1928 to complete her university work. 


Mrs. Bernice H. Knight ’'24 librarian, 
Joseph Mann Library, Two Rivers, Wis., 
in visiting the “Soo” took opportunity to 
seen the Marine Library kept there in the 
docks for the sailors traveling up and 
down the Great Lakes. She writes: “It 
is, I believe, the only library of its kind 
in the country.” 


Madge McLaughlin '24 has joined the 
staff of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, New York, as assistant in 
the reference department. 


Helen A. Rockwell ’24, assistant libra- 
rian, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., attended the summer ses- 
sion of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, to take courses in 
college and university library administra- 
tion. 


Marian D. Rugg '24, who has lived much 
abroad since her graduation, has returned 
to her home in St. Louis and gone into 
the travel business, booking reservations 
for foreign cruises and tours. She is con- 
nected with the firm of Irving H. Heller, 
Rialto Building, Fourth and Olive Sts., St. 
Louis. 


Vannita Wesely 24, assistant, catalog- 
ing department, University of Florida, 
Library, Gainesville, was promoted, at the 
beginning of the new academic year, to 
be the head of the circulation department. 
She writes enthusiastically of life and 
work in Florida. 


Dorothy A. Wurzburg and Olive J. 
Young, both ’24, traveled abroad together 
during the summer. 


Alberta L. Brown ’25 accepted the posi- 
tion as head cataloger in the University 
of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks, 
on September 1. 


Bernice E. Doran ’25, librarian, East 
Side Branch, Public Library, Evansville, 
Ind., was promoted in the summer to serve 
as county librarian of Vanderburgh Coun- 
ty, in the Evansville system. 


Suzette Dunlevy ’25, librarian, Benjamin 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind., con- 
tributes a clever little skit to the January- 
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March number of Library Occurrent, en- 
titled “As they see it,” a play in 9 periods, 
prologue, and epilogue. 


Mrs. Emily Klueter Brown ’25 joined the 
staff of the Library School on September 
15 as reviser and assistant. Mrs. Brown 
has been the cataloger at the Municipal 
Reference Branch of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library for two years. She is suc- 
ceeded by Lucille Marcy ’30. 


Hester Meigs ’25, who completed work 
for the bachelor’s degree and was gradu- 
ated from the University in June, was 
awarded high honors, thesis honors, and 
departmental honors. She was also elect- 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. 
She is now children’s librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Mrs. Florence Poppenhagen Weller '25 
has been living in Louisville for the last 
two years. Her husband is an industrial 
engineer which means a frequent change 
of residence. Her permanent address is 
656 Sheridan Road, Chicago. While in 
Kentucky she has been doing volunteer 
library work at the Neighborhood House. 


Gertrude Beals '26 was married on July 
21 to Charles L. Tannewitz. They are 
making their home in Madison for a time, 
Mrs. Tannewitz continuing her work as 
senior assistant, circulation department, 
and hospital librarian, Madison Free Li- 
brary. 


Mrs. Eveline Bean Hanson ‘26 is making 
her home in Price, Utah, since her mar- 
riage. She retains her membership in the 
Utah Library Association, where she is 
chairman of the Legislative committee 
and hopes to use her library training in 
community and public service. She writes 
that during the summer she visited Zion 
National Park and other notable places in 
her own state which she had never seen 
although she has been both east and west 
several times. 


Lyda T. Elefson '26 librarian, Graceland 
College Library, Lamoni, Iowa, is_ presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Lamoni 
Public Library. She is also sponsor of 
student publications for the college. 


Mona Harrop ’26 leads an active and 
varied existence in the Circulation and 
Reference Departments of the Cincinnati 
Public Library. The joys of a vacation 
on the St. Lawrence and Saguinay, and 
of a summerin England, 1929, she is 
sharing through a series of travel sketches 
in one of the Cincinnati papers. She 
spent her 1930 vacation in New York City. 


Mrs. Phoebe McConnell Winkler ’26 pre- 
sented so valuable a paper on “The kind 
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of co-operation the county librarian likes 
from custodians” at the district meeting 
of the California Association at Modesto 
on Feb. 15, that it has been mimeographed 
and sent to all the county libraries in that 
state. 


Anna Proctor ’26 has started a number 
of interesting projects in the library of 
her home town, Jamestown, N. Dak., since 
she became librarian there a year ago. 


Ruth L. Dougherty ’27 was married on 
May 31 to Donald T. Robb. At home, 246 
Washington Boulevard, Oak Park, IIl. 
Mrs. Robb was cataloger at the Oak Park 
Public Library from her graduation until 
her marriage. 


Ethel L. Goff '27 resigned as cataloger, 
Carnegie Free Library, Alliance, Ohio, in 
the summer to accept appointment as 
cataloger of Elmira College Library, El- 
mira, N. Y., the work beginning in Sep- 
tember. 


Margaret M. McIntosh ’27 has been se- 
lected as librarian of the Public Library, 
Fergus Falls, Minn., to begin work in the 


early fall. She has been on the staff of 
Connecticut College, New London, since 
her graduation. 

Mrs. Alice Palmer Morris '27 has ac- 


cepted the position as librarian of the 
State Teachers’ College, Morehead, Ky., 
the work beginning September 1. 


Mary Scott ’27 was married on August 
5 to Alfred Dexter Ludden. They are 
making their home in Duluth, where Mr. 
Ludden is instructor in Chemistry in the 
Junior College. Miss Scott was librarian 
of the South Branch, Public Library, Lima, 
Ohio, from her graduation until her mar- 
riage. She is succeeded by Lela M. 
Thomas ’30. 


Dorothy Charles ’'28, assistant in the 
catalog department, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, resigned in the summer to enter the 
University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, to study for the master’s 
degree. 


Agnes O. Hanson ’28, reviser and assis- 
tant in the Library School for a year, re- 
signed in August to accept the position 
of cataloger in the Peter White Public Li- 
brary, Marquette, Mich., her work begin- 
ning on Sept. 16. Mrs. Emily Klueter 
Brown ’25 succeeds her at the Library 
School. Margaret H. Smith ’22 is libra- 
rian of the Peter White Library. 


Mildred M. Hawksworth '28 was ap- 
pointed librarian of Eastern Oregon Nor- 
mal School Library, La Grande, Oregon, 
in the spring, work beginning with the 
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academic year in September. She has 
been the assistant librarian, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute since her graduation, and 
is succeeded by Martha Biggs '30. 


Annasue Hughes ’28 has accepted the 
position as librarian of the Delano Branch, 
Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
California. 


Cecilie Troye ’28 was married June 22, 
1929, to Victor Wartik-Warthe. Her home 
is in Riga, and the address, Pulkv Brieza 
F. W. 10, Riga, Letland. 


Dorothy Allen ’29 took a trip to the 
Yellowstone for her vacation. 


Josephine Howland ’29 is finding that 
the library of the mining town of Hibbing, 
Minn., offers a wonderful opportunity to 
work with a variety of nationalities. 


Margaret Rufsvold ’29 sends a new view 
of the reading room of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and Olma Bird ’30, a postcard 
from the Bodleian Library showing an il- 
luminated page from a Book of Hours, 


Erna R. Stech '29 has been elected li- 
brarian of Elmhurst College Library, Elm- 
hurst, Ill., her duties beginning with the 
new academic year. She has been the as- 
sistant in the State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Winona, Minn., since the summer 
of 1929. 


Minnie Zimmerman ’29, who has been on 
the staff of the Gary Public Library since 
her graduation, succeeded Erna Stech in 
September as assistant in the State Teach- 
ers College Library, Winona, Minn. 


Further Appointments, 1930 


Mary Grace Fleury received appointment 
as an assistant in the Public Library, 
Newark, N. J., and began work on Sep- 
tember 15. After two weeks she was placed 
in charge of the childrens room in the main 
library. 

Leone F. Older was elected librarian of 
Bessemer Township Library, Ramsay, 
Mich., on September 22. 


Marjorie Shupe was appointed librarian, 
Public Library, Ripon, Wis., on October 1. 
Maxine E. Sperry began work on Sep- 


tember 1 as assistant, Roosevelt Branch, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 


Anita B. Wamnes joined the staff of the 
Madison Free Library on October 1 as 
temporary assistant in the cataloging de- 
partment. 


Summer Session, 1930 


The thirty-third Summer Session 
which extended from June 28 to August 
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8 had a registration of 51, divided as 
usual between two groups, one for pub- 
lic libraries with 33 in the class, the 
other for school libraries with 18 in the 
class. This number stretches the capa- 
city of the school rooms, for only 41 can 
be seated in the main room, but by turn- 
ing the typewriting room into a tempor- 
ary school room the remaining ten can 
be accommodated. The majority were 
Wisconsin librarians and teachers, their 
number totaling 44, of the seven from 
other states, two were from Illinois, one 
from Indiana, three from Kansas, and 
one from Kentucky. 


There was good educational foundation 
in the two groups, twelve had bachelor’s 
degrees, a number were graduates of 
normal schools, several had from one to 
two years of college work, and the others 
were high school graduates. There was 
a background of experience also, both in 
public library work and in teaching 
which gave a solidarity of interest. The 
session was an earnest one, each student 
knowing her needs, and working hard 
to attain the coveted training. Much 
can be crowded into six weeks because 
so many come with similar experience 
upon which to build their understanding 
of the content of the courses. 

The plan of the session is so well un- 
derstood that comment on the nature of 
the work is not necessary here, except 
to add that although the schedule is 
about the same from one summer to an- 
other, it is so flexible that changes are 
made to keep abreast of new emphasis 
in library practice and new methods of 
presenting lessons. Careful study of 
these matters is constantly carried on 
and adjustments made in the courses, of- 
ten only slight changes, to be sure, but 
always worth while. In the session of 
1930 the compilation of a reading list 
was added to the curriculum to great ad- 
vantage, for the students felt that much 
was gained from the opportunity to work 
under supervision in bringing titles to- 
gether and in arranging them properly. 

Following the custom of several years, 
the care of bulletin boards and the dis- 
play of books within the library were 
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taught concretely through displays made 
by different groups of students. The 
constructive criticism and comment of 
the faculty as well as the effort itself 
made each display a worth while exer- 
cise. The subjects developed were: 
The Circus, Progress of Transportation, 
Gypsy Trail, Book Friends, Pioneer 
Days, Poetry, Music, Gardening. At the 
end of the session a vote was taken to 
decide upon the best display, those on 
Gardening and Pioneer Days receiving 
the highest number of votes. The dis- 
plays were all well done, showing care 
in their preparation, taste in their ar- 
rangement, and affording excellent ideas 
for future use. A possible purchase file 
was compiled by all in order that some 
new books and some older ones that had 
been overlooked would be listed ready to 
add to their collections, and further, that 
the method of keeping such a file would 
be continued. 

In spite of an unusually hot summer, 
the class worked vigorously without 
complaining, and managed to have 
several good times together, in the midst 
of the crowded schedule. Early in the 
session came a tea to honor the Rural 
Library Institute; punch and cakes were 
served, and Books ond Bananas, a radio 
play written by Helen H. Aten ’23 for 
use in Iowa was read dramatically by 
Mrs. Davis, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Reely, 
and Mrs, Austin. Several times during 
the session punch was served on the hot 
days, and on one of these occasions, Lu- 
cius H. Cannon 714 who was calling at 
the School addressed the class on the 
professional side of library work. 


There was a picnic at Turvillwood, 
with fried chicken, three ice cream cones 
apiece, and all the good picnic things be- 
tween for the supper, and the lovely gar- 
den, lake views, and walks for entertain- 
ment and relaxation. A farewell party 
was given on the last afternoon with an 
interesting program planned by a com- 
mittee of the class, including story tell- 
ing, poetry reading, and a dramatic read- 
ing of Early Ohios and Rhode Island 
Reds, with the parts read by Mrs. Harry 
Moseley and Dean Goodnight; Miss 
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Archer, Miss Austin, and Miss Richter 
from the class, 


Dean Goodnight spoke briefly, giving 
the good wishes of the University for 
success in applying the summer’s work. 
Miss Johnson, on behalf of the class, 
presented the School with a generous 
gift of $25 in gold to start a fund that 
shall accumulate to provide for some 
special need; besides the money, which 
was put immediately into an interest 
bearing certificate, there was also a pot- 
tery vase and a lemon fork, these gifts 
proving a happy addition to the school’s 
equipment. 

In giving the registration which fol- 
lows it should be a matter of record that 
two students of former sessions returned 
for some review. Mrs. Veslak, librarian 
Shawano Public Library, came for a 
week, and Mrs. Spicer, librarian Angie 
Williams Cox Public Library, Pardee- 
ville, for two days. 


Public Library Course 


Margaret C. Ahrens, assistant, Layton 
Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Lucile V. Austin, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Lodi. 

Margaret C. Austin, assistant, History Dept., 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Beth A. Bains, assistant, Public Library, 
Beloit. 

Jane Brauer, apprentice, T. B. Scott Public 
Library, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Carrie M. E. Brody, assistant, 
Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Ruth V. Conover, junior assistant, Lisbon 
Avenue Branch, Public Library, Milwau- 
kee. 

Viola Foth, assistant, Public Library, Neenah. 

Grace Hacker, assistant, Public Library, 
Superior. 

Wilma A. Heberlein, junior assistant, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Elizabeth Heimer], junior assistant, Public 
Library, Milwaukee. 

Luella M. Henderson, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, West Allis. 

Edna P. Johnson, assistant, Public Library, 
De Pere. 

Gladys L. Justesen, librarian, 
sert Public Library, Mosinee. 

Lillian A. Kuchenberg, assistant, Stephenson 
Public Library, Marinette. 

Marjory Landt, librarian, 
Kilbourn. 

Irma M. Lindner, junior assistant, Third 
Street Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee. 


Layton 


Joseph Des- 


Public Library, 
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Florence L. Lofquist, station librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Superior. 

Geraldine Milne, children’s librarian, Public 
Library, Merrill. 

Doris H. Moulton, junior assistant, Center 
Street Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Helen Nelson, junior assistant, Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha. 

Thekla M. Nielsen, junior assistant, County 
Dept., Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Martha C. Portz, member of library 
board, Public Library, Hartford. 

Elsa G. Richter, assistant, Aram Public Li- 
brary, Delavan. 

Sophie Rimling, assistant, Charles E. Mc- 
Lenegan Branch, Public Library, Milwau- 
kee. 

Ruth J. Roberts, assistant, Public Library, 
‘Watertown. 

Jessie M. Sanford, assistant, T. B. Scott Pub- 
Ne Library, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Mrs. Edna M. Schaller, assistant, La Crosse 
County Library. 

Fritzi M. Schluenz, assistant, 
Public Library, Oconto. 

Agnes Schulz, assistant, Public Library, West 
Bend. 


Farnsworth 
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Lea D. Strait, children’s librarian, Reddick’s 
Library, Ottawa, IIl. 

Elizabeth Thierfelder, branch assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee. 

Mabel B. Walters, assistant, Washington 
Branch, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Ke- 
nosha. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Edna D. Archer, Garnett, Kansas. 
Marie Davel, Loyal. 

Nora Foraker, Willington, Kansas. 
Marie C. Foy, New London. 

Marion G. Grimes, Stanford, Kentucky. 
Edith F. Heinle, Dixon, Illinois. 
Genevieve M. Horton, Wauwatosa. 
Leila T. Johnson, Baraboo. 

Clara K. Kienholtz, Stanley. 

Rosalia C. Marquart, Milton Junction. 
Mary Mittermeyer, Boyd. 

Esther F. Pinch, Hillsboro. 

Marie Rosecky, Milwaukee. 

Lillian R. Spratt, Madison. 

Mrs. Irene Macy Strieby, Syracuse, Ind. 
Joyce M. Swanson, Stevens Point. 
Florence Veldman, Lake Mills. 

Irene Wilson, Olatha, Kansas. 





ANNUAL DINNER 
Wisconsin Library School Alumni Association 
A. L. A. Conference, Los Angeles, Thursday, June 26, 1930 


Some fifty of the graduates of the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wis- 
consin together with guests assembled 
for the annual reunion and dinner on 
Thursday evening of the week of the A. 
L. A. Conference held in Los Angeles, 
June 23-28, 1930. 

Whether in accordance with local 
weather traditions or not, there were 
several “unusual” features about this 
California reunion. First may be men- 
tioned the privilege of having the dinner 
at the Los Angeles University Club. For 
this we were indebted to Miss Althea 
Warren, First Assistant Librarian of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. 

The special effort to attend the re- 
union made by Miss Frances Hannum, 
who had been elected President of the 
Alumni Association at a meeting held in 
Madison on the day of the May Day 
breakfast was greatly appreciated and 
her presiding added much to the reunion. 


Mr. Lester’s presence as direct repre- 
sentative of the present day administra- 
tion of the Wisconsin Library School 
and his words of greeting pleased and 
interested every one. 

The Wisconsin alumni were especially 
honored by the presence at their dinner 
of Miss Margaret Demchevsky, a gradu- 
ate of the School of Librarianship at the 
University of London. Miss Demchev- 
sky holds the position of organizer in 
the Ministry of Education, Sofia, Bul- 
garia and is Library Adviser to the De- 
partment of Education. 

Local color and interest were most 
fittingly supplied by the presence of Mr. 
William McNutt of Paramount Studios. 
This “Opening the Magic Door of Holly- 
wood” in “Bill” McNutt’s inimitable 
style was heartily enjoyed as evidenced 
by rapt attention, rapid questions, and 
gales of laughter. Wisconsin Alumni 
and their guests were greatly indebted 
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to Miss Blanche Unterkircher and Mr. 
Samuel Wardlow of the Los Angeles 
Public Library Staff for insuring the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. McNutt at the 
reunion dinner. 


The outburst of applause following 
the reading of greetings from “our own” 
Miss Hazeltine and Miss Curtiss testified 
that these supplied just the essential 
“auld lang syne” feature of the reunion. 

Roll call by classes showed the pres- 
ence of the following alumni, with repre- 
sentation from every class except 1922, 
1929, and 1930: 


1907—-Margaret Reynolds 

1908—Theordora Root Brewitt. 

1909—Harriet Bixby, Ora Williams Green, 
Julia A. Robinson. 


1910—Lilly Borresen, Gretchen Flower, 
Blanche Uterkircher. 
1911—Margaret Greene, Sarah Virginia 


Lewis, Althea Warren. 
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1912—Eleanor Fawcett, Mary Ives, Pearl 
Glazier Miller, Sadie Wykes. 

1913—Mary Egan, Mabel Harris, Lelia Janes, 
Edith Matson, Jessie Luther. 

1914—-May Chance Lewis. F 

1915—Claire Shadall Antonia, Frances Han- 
num. 

1916—Amy Meyer, Juliet Lawrence Davis, 
Vivian Little Norrid, Evelyn Ross. 

1917—Emily M. Richie, Helen Stevenson. 

1918—Laura Burmeister, Marie Houston, 
Claire Nolte. 

1919—Rosalie Beale Kracha. 

1920—Mae Niemi Eliasin, Mary McQuaid. 

1921—-Blanche Haye, Natalie Huhn. 

1923—Adeline Cooke. 

1924—Ina McKenzie. 

1925—Helen Pier, Myrtle Hart. 

1926—Elizabeth Battin Moe, Phoebe McCon- 
nel? Winkler, Anna Proctor, Helen Rogers. 

1927—Dorothy Earl, Alice Palmer Morris, 
Eda Zwinggi. 

1928—Gertrude Buehler. 

Summer School: 1902 Cora Franz; 
Harriet Skogh; 1910 Louise Holmes. 

JESSIE W. LUTHER, 


Acting Secretary. 


1904 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The summer activities of the libraries in the state have been so continuous 
and varied that it has seemed wise to assemble the accounts for a special article, 
which means that ‘Round the Circle in this issue does not give all the news. The 
editor takes this opportunity to ask that librarians send some account of any interest- 
ing exhibits, programs, or projects they have carried on this summer or fall, and any 





results which they may have observed. 


Amherst. The following officers were 
elected at the annual meeting this sum- 
mer: President, L. A. Hanson; Vice 
President, Mrs. F. Shanklin; Secretary, 
Miss Minnie Gasmann; Treasurer, Mrs. 
W. A. Peterson. 

According to the report of the Library 
Committee: “The daily output from our 
library in the summer time is around 50 
books, while in the winter time it is 
around 100. That means a weekly out- 
put of 100 books in the summer time, 
and 200 in the winter time.” 

The following information, also a part 
of the “Library Notes,” gives readers 
some idea of the extent of the library’s 
service: “It may not be generally 


known that our library consists of two 
parts, the Village Library and the Coun- 
ty Library. The latter was turned over 
to Amherst by the Stevens Point Library 
in 1925, since which time we have fur- 
nished various parts of the county with 
reading material. At present we have 
one or more boxes of books at the fol- 
lowing places: Arnott Bank, W. F. Col- 
lins; Buena Vista, L. E. Wentworth; 
Rosholt, Selmer’s Store; Plover, Mrs. 
Yorton; Nelsonville, Library; Benson’s 
Corners, Store; Bancroft, Tom Russell; 
Blaine, Mrs. Cobb. 

“During the winter we also have boxes 
at the following places, not being so 
great a demand for reading material 
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during the summer months: Lower 
Amherst, Mrs. Clyde Rudiger; Lanark, 
John Morgan; Casimer, Sisters’ School; 
Wild Rose, Mrs. Frater; Coddington, Mr. 
Keyser; Junction City, School; Plover, 
Catholic School; Fancher, Priest’s Home 
and Almond, Village Hall. 


“We are willing and able to supply 
other places as the calls come in.” 


Antigo. Miss Dorothy Beedon, for- 
mer children’s librarian, was married to 
Mr. W. L. Whittaker in the early sum- 
mer. Miss Thelma Evans of the 1930 
graduating class, Wisconsin Library 
School, has been made children’s libra- 
rian. 

Miss Dorothy Preston, St. Louis ’30, 
began work as general assistant Sept. 
15, taking the place of Miss Inez Moss, 
who has a nine months’ leave of absence 
to attend the Chicago Training School. 

The library was redecorated through- 
out, and all woodwork cleaned during 
August. A new front porch was added 
this summer. 


Appleton. Mrs. Nellie Harriman as- 
sumed during the summer her new duties 
as assistant cataloger. 

Miss Marceline Grignon has been made 
children’s librarian. 

Over a period of six months the circu- 
lation totaled 88,608, which was an in- 
crease of 3,097 over the corresponding 
period last year. 


Ashland. With the statement that 
“both year-round residents and vacation 
guests” used the library more than any 
previous summer, visitors of the week 
were listed “who were regular patrons 
while living here.” 


Barron. The library’s collection has 
been gone over for withdrawals and re- 
placements. Eighty-four books were with- 
drawn. The registration file has also 
been brought up-to-date by cancelling 
records of borrowers who have either 
moved away, died, or have not used their 
cards over a period of time. 

The New Larned history for ready 
reference has been purchased. 
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Beloit. College Library. A gift of 
100 volumes of political science and 
American government was presented by 
Columbia University to the Beloit Col- 
lege library. 


Burlington, During the summer 
months of June, July, and August, 3,365 
more books were circulated than last 
summer over the corresponding period. 


Cumberland. The Literary Digest, 
August 9, contained an article based on 
the list of Professor William H. F. La- 
mont, “Sixty books for all time” in 
which library patrons were much inter- 
ested. The local library, it was found, 
had at least half of the number. 

Through the courtesy of E. R. Squibb 
and Sons, the library has for circulation 
copies of the pamphlet, Wit and philos- 


ophy of America’s humorist, Will 
Rogers. 
De Pere. At the annual meeting of 


the library board, J. A. Branson was re- 
elected president, and Rev. Father Exler 
was elected vice president to succeed N. 
F. Martin. Mrs. W. H. Sempier was re- 
elected secretary. 

The librarian’s annual report showed 
that the circulation of the year was the 
largest in the history of the library. 


Dodgeville. The library, closed for a 
month during the librarian’s vacation, 
opened against September 13. 


Eau Claire. Miss Laura Olsen and 
Miss Marion Langdell were appointed 
committee members for the North Cen- 
tral Library Conference held in St. 
Paul. Miss Olsen was on the hospitali- 
ty committee; Miss Langdell was Wis- 
consin state chairman of the hospital li- 
brary section. 


Fond du Lac. During August the li- 
brary building was closed for two weeks 
for interior decorating. 

The library sponsored an exhibit at 
the county fair in September for the 
purpose of showing rural residents what 
benefits could be obtained through the 
Fond du Lac Public Library. 


Galesville. The librarian’s annual re- 
port notes the following: 1,040 card 
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holders; 182 new registrations during 
the year; 14,728 volumes loaned, or an 
average of 96 volumes a day of the 153 
days on which the library was open; an 
estimate of 1,312 using the reading 
tables; 92 reference questions answered. 

As an illustration of the community’s 
interest in the library, the quotation 
from the librarian’s report needs no com- 
ment: “We have been very fortunate in 
receiving several gifts of value this past 
year. Among them are the magazine 
rack and swivel desk chair from the 
American Legion Auxiliary. William F. 
Rowles Post, American Legion, placed 
twenty books, relating to Europe and the 
late war, in the library. Gifts of very 
usable books have come from Josef Hab- 
litzel, C. L. Kittleson, F. H. Schuster, 
Mrs. G. D. Arnold, Mrs. Oscar Sletten, 
Mrs. Fred Huss, Mrs. Purple and the 
local W.C.T.U. The Girls’ Library Club 
presented a pencil sharpner and a book. 
The shelves which were added the past 
year have been a material help in the 
library equipment. 

“Many extra activities have been car- 
ried on for the purpose of furthering in- 
terest in the library and good reading. 
The Girls’ Library Club mentioned here- 
tofore, is nearing its third year of exist- 
ence. Many interesting meetings have 
been held, among them being a Hallo- 
we’en party, a Christmas number, a 
magazine meeting with the program 
based on The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion; a patriotic meeting, a nature pro- 
gram closing with crowning a May 
Queen; and one of the most interesting 
meetings was that in which Mrs. Wither- 
bee reviewed the book, David Copper- 
field, and an interest in the books of 
Dickens was created.” 


Green Bay. Reports show more sum- 
mer reading than ever before. One of 
the most successful days in July that has 
been recorded for years showed that 
“more than 426 books were given out 
in the adult section of the library and 
more than 100 books in the children’s 
section. The Fort Howard branch gave 
out 160 books.” 
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September 15 the library resumed its 
regular evening schedules. 


Greenwood. On September 10, a fire 
originating in the council room destroy- 
ed a number of books in the library 
room. Mrs. Andrews, the librarian, 
writes: “About all our travel, biogra- 
phy, and history books are destroyed, 
220 entirely burned, and 400 so water 
soaked or scorched as to be useless.” 
The insurance allowed was $1,322.98. 
The library is closed until necessary re- 
pairs are made. 


Horicon. The marriage of Miss 
Blanche Vivian Yorgey to Mr. Arthur 
Oliver Wickman took place August 29. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wickman are making their 
home at Washington Island, Wisconsin. 


Janesville. A wooden effigy of Pinoc- 
chio has been exhibited in the children’s 
room and has attracted much interest. 
The wooden figure is brightly colored 
and made entirely by hand. Mr. Bert B. 
Barry of Chicago started to reproduce 
this popular book character after a trip 
to Italy. 

Mrs. Minter, the librarian, gave a 
radio talk over the city’s new radio sta- 
tion recently. She was also appointed 
the only woman member of a committee 
to arrange for the festivities celebrating 
the opening of a new bridge. 


Kaukauna. An increase in circulation 
of 113 over the previous month was the 
librarian’s report for July. 

The roof of the library has been re- 
paired and copper eaves installed. 


Kenosha. July circulation showed an 
increased of 5,110 over number of books 
circulated in July 1929. 


Kiel. Albert Laun and the Rev. J. W. 
MacElree were reelected president and 
vice president respectively at the annual 
meeting of the Kiel Library Association. 
Other officers elected were: Mrs. Oscar 
Arnold, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. E. 
C. Noeselagre and Dr. George Mattes, di- 
rectors for three years. 


La Crosse—County Library. The dis- 
play of books at the La Crosse Inter- 
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State Fair varied each day in accordance 
with announcement. Gardening books 
were displayed on Tuesday; the follow- 
ing day books on homemaking; the next 
day the books were selected for the 4-H, 
and the final day were those on various 
occupations and reading material in 
which the men of the county would be 
interested. 


Ladysmith. Miss Strlekar, librarian 
for the past two years, has resigned, her 
wedding taking place in September. 
Miss Thelma Crandell whom Miss Strle- 
kar succeeded, will again take over the 
librarianship. Miss Crandell has had 
the summer school course and two years 
at the University of Wisconsin to her 
credit in addition to previous library 
experience. 


Lancaster. Among the 15 new books 
recently added to the collection, one, 
Red Mesabi, was written by George Ry- 
land Bailey the son of a former Lan- 
caster woman and a descendant of pio- 
neers of the city. 


Manitowoc. New book stacks are re- 
lieving the crowded condition in the 
children’s department. 

An exhibit of books on Indians and In- 
dian lore arranged against a setting of 
such handwork of the red man as 
blanket, bark canoe, tomahawk, and pot- 
tery attracted a great deal of attention. 

Mr. Frank Braun, Civil War veteran, 
loaned the library for exhibit an historic 
old map of the rebel prison at Anderson- 
ville, Ga. 


Menasha. This year, over a period of 
six months, there was a total gain of 6,- 
998 in circulation as compared with a 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Iron shutters as a fire protection 
which have been in use for the past 32 
years on certain windows of the build- 
ing are to be replaced with fire-proof 
glass in the windows. 

In honor of the birthday anniversary 
of John Wise, janitor, ice cream and 
cake were served by Miss Harriet North- 
rup, assisted by Miss Trilling and Mrs. 
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Berglund, to the Arm and Anvil Club in 
the club rooms at the public library. 
Mr. Wise is a member ofy the Arm and 
Anvil Club. 


Milwaukee. It is stated that protec- 
tion against mutilation and theft of 
books costs the city approximately $4000 
a year. This amount pays for the 
watching of the exits to the seven rooms 
in the main library and the 18 branches. 

“Light summer reading” appears a 
misnomer acording to an analysis of the 
book circulation. Vacation reading se- 
lections cover such titles as “Voltaire, 
the stock market, steam engines, books 
on investments, grammar, on the Scrip- 
tures, philosophy, religion, outlines of 
man’s knowledge, Dante’s Divine Come- 
dy, scientific studies of flowers, biogra- 
phies and histories.” 


Menomonie. Mrs. 
the summer abroad. 


Nickerson spent 


New London. Dr. George Dawley and 
F. L. Zaug were re-appointed to the li- 
brary board at the August meeting of 
the common council. 

A gain of more than 200 books was 
recorded during the month of August 
over the corresponding record of last 
year. 


Oconto. The library has adjusted its 
hours of opening so that the public will 
be better accommodated. It is now open 
continuously from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m. on 
week days. It was stated that “the add- 
ed open hour would give the working 
people an opportunity to obtain books or 
library service on their way home from 
work. In addition, during the school 
year many pupils from the rural sections 
are called for by their parents and they 
usually study or read until the supper 
hour. In the past if these students were 
not called for by 6 o’clock it was neces- 
sary to ask them to wait outside.” 


Oshkosh. The circulation at the main 
library showed an increase in July of 3,- 
698 over the same period in 1929. 

There were 2,258 books repaired by 
the staff during the first half of 1930. 
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Miss Margaret Allen, who has been in 
charge of the hospital circulation work, 
is attending the Wisconsin Library 
School. The work will be taken over by 
Miss Renata Schatz during Miss Allen’s 
leave of absence. 

Patrons of the West Algoma branch 
keep the room supplied with flowers 
throughout the year. 

The International relations exhibit 
sponsored by the American Legion was 
given the room on the second floor. A 
supplementary exhibit of book and 
pamphlet material was also carried out 
by the library and placed downstairs in 
the rotunda. A pamphlet of Bibliogra- 
phies on International Relations was dis- 
tributed free. 


Oshkosh. State Teachers College. 
Several volumes from the late Dr. 
Frederick R. Clow’s library have been 
given to the college collection. The li- 
brarian reports that several out-of-print 
books are particularly valuable. 


Rice Lake. The library was closed 
some weeks during the summer when the 
interior was redecorated. 


Stanley. Miss Petra Borge has re- 
turned from a summer in Europe. A 
month was spent in Norway, which was 
followed by visits in Denmark, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and England. Miss 
Borge also attended the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 

An oil burner has been installed in the 
library. 


Stevens Point. The 26th anniversary 
of the library was celebrated September 
20, with open house all day. In the 
afternoon and evening Mrs. Richard A. 
Cook acted as hostess; Mrs. Oscar W. 
Neale, Mrs. Fritz Krembs, and Mrs. 
Wayne F. Cowan had charge of refresh- 
ments, and Mrs. A. L. Smongeski of 
decorations. The picture of Lincoln 
Cathedral was unveiled by Mrs. Gribi, 
followed by a history of the cathedral by 
Miss MacGeorge. 

The young people’s room, in anticipa- 
tion of the demands of the school year, 
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has had some rearrangement of books 
and additions of new ones. 


Stoughton. Mr. Ben Wait has pre- 
sented some valuable books to the li- 
brary. 


Superior. Miss Ethel Akesson, gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota libra- 
ry school, has taken over the work of 
children’s librarian. 

Circulation report for July 1930 
showed an interesting comparison with 
July of other years: 19,120 for July 1930 
as compared with 15,380 in 1926; 16,238 
in 1927; 15,782 in 1928; 18,611 in 1929. 
The librarian further reports that in- 
creased use of the books was shown in 
the fields of philosophy, sociology, his- 
tory, and applied sciences, and fiction. 
The gain, it is thought, may be attribut- 
ed to the use of the library by students 
in various summer schools of the city 
and the desire of people at summer 
camps to have reading matter with them 
during their vacation. 


Two Rivers. Twenty-five new books 
have been on display at the library which 
have been purchased from a memorial 
fund. This was raised several years ago 
by the Camp Fire Girls under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. F. Conant, and is known 
as the memorial to the soldier dead of 
the World War. It was presented to the 
Joseph Mann Library in the form of a 
$1000 bond, the interest from which each 
year is used to purchase books on art 
and music. 

An “Older Girls’ Shelf” was estab- 
lished this summer which has been suc- 
cessful. 


Wabeno. Mrs. White reports that 
July 1930 circulation was 929 as com- 
pared with 387 in July 1929. 


Watertown. Several titles were added 
to the library’s collection purchased with 
the Michael Carroll fund. 

Miss Florence Hays, librarian, has 
been contributing a series of articles to 
the Watertown Daily Times on her ob- 
servations and experiences during her 
four years in China. Miss Hays was li- 
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brarian of St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, 1922 to 1926. 


Waupun. The library was closed for 
a period of two weeks in August during 
which time it was redecorated. Four 
days previous to the closing, 958 books 
were drawn in response to the special 
privilege of taking out as many books 
as patrons desired for the two weeks of 
suspended service. 

Dr. Victor Kutchin of Green Lake, who 
served as physician at the state prison 
for a number of years, has presented the 
library with four books. These have all 
been written by Dr. Kutchin since his 
seventy-first birthday. The books are, 
What birds have done with me, Love 
among the ruins, Strange case of John 
R. Graham, and Leaves, a volume of 
verse. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Beginning October 
1 the library’s hours of opening will be 
lengthened when both the main library 
and the branch will be opened continu- 
ously from 1:30 to 9:00, instead of clos- 
ing an hour and a half as formerly from 
5:30 to 7:00. By redistributing the 
hours, this extra service will be carried 
by the same staff, with a few more hours 


of part time help. The morning hours ; 
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remain the same, and closing an hour 
and a half at noon is still continued. 

With regard to a recent measure 
passed by the board, the librarian 
writes: There will be the “closing of the 
library at night to children below the 
high school age, both at the main library 
and at the branch, unless they are ac- 
companied by adults responsible for 
their conduct.” 

The survey which has been worked on 
by the staff for several weeks to ascer- 
tain how completely the library serves 
all parts of the city has been completed. 
The results of the survey are shown on 
city maps secured through the courtesy 
of the City Clerk’s office. 

On these maps the location of every 
house in which lives one or more card 
holder is designated by a red dot. The 
survey shows that people practically in 
every part of the city are library bor- 
rowers. Twenty blocks are one hundred 
per cent in the number of borrowers, 
meaning that at least one person from 
each family has a library card. The sur- 
vey also shows that practically all city 
library patrons live one mile or less from 
the main, the branch, or both. Two 
maps were made, so that both the main 
library and the branch could have one 
for display. 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Marble, Annie Russell. Pen names and 
personalities. 1930. 256p. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 014 
The author tells the story of many fa- 

mous pen names, and how they came to be 

adopted, with information about the per- 
sonalities they lay back of them. Is well 
indexed and will be a help in answering many 

a@ reference question. 


Safley, James C. The country news- 
paper and its operation. 1930. Apple- 
ton, $3. 070 


Every phase of the subject is covered in a 
practical way. A useful book for the stu- 
dent or the small-town editor. 

See Booklist 27:8 Sept. ’30. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Brown, Charles Reynolds. The gospel 
for Main Street. 1930. 2638p. Cen- 
tury, $2. 252 


The straightforward, simple and _ sincere 
tone of these sermons should give them a 
wide appeal. The author was formerly dean 
of Yale Divinity School. 


Fiilop-Miller, René. 
secret of the Jesuits. 1930. 523p. il- 
lus. Viking, $5. 271.5 
A history of the order, with full biogra- 

phical sketches of its most distinguished 

members. Seemingly very fair and unbiased. 
See Booklist 26:380 July ’30. 


The power and 


High, Stanley. The church in politics. 
1930. 276p. Harper, $2. 261 


Discusses the relationship of the church 
to such public questions as child labor, peace, 
and prohibition, particularly the latter, and 
takes account of the organized interests that 
are opposing the church's activities in such 
matters. 


Inskeep, Annie D. Child adjustment. 
1930. 427p. Appleton, $3; textbook 
ed., $2.50. 136.7 
Direct and scholarly treatment. Gives at- 

tention to both physical and mental develop- 

ment and is particularly good in the treat- 
ment of growth and adolescent adjustments. 


McLaughlin, Henry W. 
church and public affairs. 1930. 260p. 
Macmillan, $2. 261 


Based on a series of round table discus- 
sions held at the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia. Covers all 
phases of the rural church problem. 


The country 


Martin, Everett Dean. 1930. 
3807p. Norton, $3. 323.4 


The author takes the essentially aristo- 
cratic view that democracy is the enemy of 
liberty. He traces the history of liberty from 
ancient Greece to the modern world. For the 
more intelligent public. 


Liberty. 


Nixon, Justin W. An emerging Chris- 
tian faith. 1930. 327p. Harper, 
$2.50. 230 
A frank discussion of the present religious 

situation. The author is minister of the 

Brick Presbyterian Church in Rochester, N. 

Y., and adopts the social point of view of the 

late Walter Rauschenbusch. 


Social Problems 


Babson, Roger W. Investment funda- 
mentals. 1930. 388p. Harper, $3. 
B32 


What investors ought to know about in- 
vestments. Practical information and sug- 
gestions by one of the foremost authorities in 
this field. 


Carroll, Mollie Ray. Our wants and 


how they are satisfied. 1930. 72p. 

Barrows, $1. 330 

“A simple statement of the basic princi- 
ples that underlie our economic system” pre- 
pared for the League of women voters. The 
bibliography and the outline for study make 
it an excellent book for clubs and discussion 
groups. 
Johnsen, Julia E. comp. Selected arti- 
cles on Law enforcement. 1930. 411p. 
Wilson, $2.40. 340 


A selection of articles arranged to cover 
all the general aspects of the question, such 
as Law, Lawlessness, The legal system, The 
police, Civil liberty, etc., with a final treat- 
ment of Prohibition. Well supplied with bib- 
lographies and indexed. 
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Laski, Harold J. The dangers of obedi- 
ence and other essays. 1930. 298p. 
Harper, $3. 320.4 


Essays by a British publicist who has spent 
considerable time as a lecturer in American 
universities. Several of the essays deal with 
American political problems, others with edu- 
cation. Readable and timely. 


Lindberg, John S. The background of 
Swedish emigration to the United 
States. 1930. 272p. Univ. of Min- 
nesota press, $2.50; pa $2. 325.48 


A study of Swedish emigration from its be- 
ginnings in 1841, when a colony was estab- 
lished at Pine Lake, Wisconsin. Considers 
the motives for emigration and its various 
phases, also such special aspects as The se- 
lection of emigrants, Reemigration, and the 
effects of the present restriction laws. 


Pound, Roscoe. Criminal justice in 
America. 1930. 226p. Holt, $2. 
343 


Lectures upon the historical background 
and present status of the administration of 
criminal law in the United States, with sug- 
gestions for improvement, by the foremost 
authority on this subject in the country. 
For the thinker and scholar, rather than the 
popular reader, but written interestingly. 


Pearson, Edmund. Instigation of the 
devil. 1930. 3857p. illus. Scribner, 
$2. 343 


The author continues his investigations of 
puszling murder mysteries of the past. 


Education 


Cades, Hazel Rawson. Jobs for girls. 
1980. 206p. Harcourt, $2. 374.1 
Lively but somewhat generalized informa- 

tion about careers. Will serve to catch the 

girl’s interest and may be supplemented by 
more exact details from other books. 


How shall I learn to 
1930. 216p. Harper, 
$1.50. 877 


A book planned to help Sunday school 
teachers who are bewildered by the newer 
methods in religious education, or perhaps 
impatient of them. Based on talks given to 
such teachers and of a practical nature. 


Carrier, Blanche. 
teach religion. 
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Hellas, Marjorie and Knighton, Marian. 
An athletic program for high school 
and college women. 1929. 90p. illus. 
Barnes, $2. 371.7 
Outlines a series of programs in which 

mass play offering an opportunity for all to 
take part, is stressed. Other books of inter- 
est to athletic directors recently issued in- 
clude Olds: Track athletics and cross coun- 
try; Veenker: Basket ball for coaches and 
players. 


Prosser, C. A. and Bass, M. R. Adult 
education; the evening industrial 
school. 1930. 390p. Century, $2.75. 

374.8 
The authors are connected with Dunwoody 

Institute in Minneapolis and the book covers 

fully this trend in education in the large city. 

The Cosmopolitan evening school by Friese 

(Bulletin, Apr. '29) covers much the same 

ground, with a more direct bearing on Wis- 

consin conditions. 
See Booklist 26:382 Jul. ’30. 


Extra curricular library; ed. by Harold 
D. Meyer. Barnes, $1. ea. 


A series of books dealing with extra-cur- 
ricular activities in the modern high school. 
An earlier volume on financing such activi- 
ties by H. D. Meyer was noted in the Bulle- 
tin, Oct. '29. Other titles are: 


Evans. Home rooms. 

Jones. Commencement. 

Johnston. Point systems and awards. 
Murphy. Thrift through education. 
Rogers. Educational objectives. 
Wells. Student publications. 


Costume 


Kelly, Francis M. Historic costume. 2d 
ed. 1929. 305p. illus. Scribner, 
$7.50. 391 


Covers costume in western Europe from 
1490 to 1790. Well illustrated and worth 
while for the library building up a collection. 


Wisconsin Folklore 


Kearney, L.S. The hodag. 1928. 158p. 
The author, Wausav; or Democrat ptg. 
co., $1. 8398 


A contribution to Paul Bunyan and lumber- 
jack folklore, and of local interest to Wis- 
consin libraries. In prose and verse, con- 
taining several contributions from the fa- 
mous Shan T. Boy. 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Beery, Pauline G. Stuff; the story of 
materials in the service of man. 1930. 
504p. illus. Appleton, $5. 660 


The author has attempted to tell the story 
of man’s progress in relation to his search 
for the “‘stuff’’ which would be of use to him, 
metals, textiles, fuels, gasses, and so on, com- 
ing down to the synthetic stuffs of today. 


Dantzig, Tobias. Number, the language 
of science. 1930. 260p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 510 


Described in its sub-title as ‘‘a critical sur- 
vey written for the cultured non-mathema- 
tician.” Technicalities are avoided as far 
as possible, and any reader with a foundation 
of high school mathematics should be able 
to follow much, perhaps not all, of it. 


Duffus, R. L. Books, their place in a 
democracy. 1930. 225p. Houghton, 
$2. 655.5 


Mr. Duffus, a novelist and journalist of 
wide interests, has made an investigation into 
“the publication and distribution of serious 
non-technical books.” This involved 2 study 
of publishing and book selling methods, and 
of library service. Book clubs, cheap re- 
prints and other topics of interest to libra- 
rians are discussed. 


Emerson, W. R. P. The diagnosis of 


health. 272p. illus. Appleton, $3. 
613 


Valuable book approaching the subject in 
a new way. The author takes the position 
that it is as important to know how “well” 
a person is as it is to know how “sick” he 
is, and attempts to determine where health 
ends and sickness begins. Offers an admir- 
able treatment of diet and other health prob- 
lems. 


See Booklist 26:344 Jun. ’30. 


Gruver, Suzanne Cary. Cape Cod cook 
book. 1930. 214p. Little, $2. 641.5 
An appetizing cook book with recipes for 

soups, chowders and fish dishes, puddings and 

relishes that offer many suggestions for the 
housewife anywhere. 


Slosson, Edwin S. Short talks on sci- 
ence. 1930. 281p. illus. Century, $2. 
504 


Similar to Snapshots of Science. 
See Booklist 26:16 Sept. ’3u. 
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Smith, B. F. Diabetes. 1930. 2238p. 
Appleton, $1.50. 616 


A volume in Appleton’s Popular Health 
series giving directions for treatment by in- 
sulin and diet. 


Strassler, Margaret. A health review. 
1930. 75p. Barnes, $1.50. 613 
A health pageant for Junior high schools. 


Fine Arts 


Allen, Edith L. American housing as 
effected by social and economic condi- 
tions. 1930. 216p. illus. Manual 
Arts press, $2. 728 
Presents much interesting material and 

has many well chosen illustrations. A good 

source of information, but the textbook tone 
detracts from its popular appeal. 


Baird, John F. Make up. 1930. 155p. 
French, $1.50. 792 


Excellent handbook for the amateur actor. 
See Booklist 26:384 Jul. ’30. 


Chalmers, Helena. Modern acting. 1930. 
150p. illus. Appleton, $2. 792 
Another helpful book for the amateur 


actor. 
See Booklist 26:384 Jul. °30. 


Dreppard, C. W. Early American prints. 
1930. 2382p. illus. Century, $4. 760 
The present popularity of old prints makes 

this a valuable addition to books for collec- 


tors. 
See Booklist 26:384 Jul. ’30. 


Greig, E. A. Pitfalls of the chess board. 
1929. 109p. illus. McKay, $1.25. 
794 
An entertaining little handbook of inter- 
est to both the amateur student and the 
more experienced player. 


Horrigan, Olive K. Creative activities 
in physical education. 1929. 147p. 
illus. Barnes, $2. 796.1 
The utilization of poetry, drama, legend 

and folk lore in physical education programs 

is suggested. 


Nimzowitsch, Aaron. My system; a 
chess treatise. 1930. 302p. Har- 
court, $3.75. 794 


A very compact treatise in the modern 
style of analysis and exposition of theory. 
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CP REE ESPORTS 


Gives an intricate account of the author’s 


principles and their application in play. For 
the student. 


Ward, Winifred. Creative dramatics for 
upper grades and junior high school. 
1930. 304p. Appleton, $2.25. 792 
A companion volume to Creative drama in 

the lower school by Corinne Brown (Bulle- 
tin, Feb. ’30). Based on several years ex- 
perience in Evanston, IIl., and covers class 
dramatizations, dramatic courses, and the 
staging of plays. Has helpful play lists. 


Weismuller, Johnny. Swimming the 
American crawl. 1930. 190p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 797.2 


By an American champion. Well illustrat- 
ed 


See Booklist 26:386 Jul. '30. 


Literature 


Baker, G. P. ed. Yale one-act plays. 
1930. 204p. French, $2. 
812.08 or 822.08 


Six plays written in Prof. Baker’s drama 
courses at Yale. All present tragic or melo- 
dramatic or pitiful aspects of the humbler 
walks of life and will be of interest to ama- 
teur groups looking for serious plays. 

See Booklist 27:20 Sept. ’30. 


Bates, Katharine Lee. 
1930. 230p. 


Selected poems. 
Houghton, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


Well selected and edited, desirable for the 
literature collection of any library. 


Borden, R. C. and Busse, A. C. The new 
public speaking. 1930. 155p. Har- 
per, $1.50. 808.5 


Puts emphasis on conference and discus- 
sion. 
See Booklist 26:386 Jul. ’30. 


Clark, Barrett H. and Nicholson, Ken- 
yon. comps. The American scene. 
1930. 694p. Appleton, $5. 

812 or 822 

An anthology of one-act plays chosen to 

represent various phases of the American 

scene. A number have not been included in 

previous collections and the book is a desir- 
able addition. 


Connelly, Mare. The green pastures. 
1930. 173p. Farrar, $2. 812 or 822 
A unique and wholly delightful play pic- 

turing the negro’s idea of Heaven. The 

Pulitzer prize play. 

See Booklist 27:20 Sept. ’30. 
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Gough, H. B. and others. Effective 
speech. 1930. 572p. illus. Harper, 
$1.60. 808.5 


In three parts: Fundamentals of speech ; 
Interpretative speech; Original speech. Part 
2 covers Story-telling, Interpretative reading 
and Dramatics, with selections and lists of 
plays. The selections are fresh and well 
chosen and will offer good material for read- 
ing. 


Huneker, James. Essays; selected with 
an introduction by H. L. Mencken. 
1929. 492p. Scribner, $3.50 

814 or 824 
Essays on music and literature and art by 
a distinguished critic. 


Lardner, Ring and Kaufman, G.S. June 
moon. 1930. 187p. Scribner, $2. 
812 or 822 
Amusing comedy of a country boy who 
comes to New York and makes a hit with a 
sentimental song. Good dialog and clever 
satire. 


Rittenhouse, Jessie B. The secret bird. 
1930. 99p. Houghton, $2. 

811 or 821 

The author’s delicate lyric gift is effectively 


used in this book of poems. 
See Booklist 26:388 Jul. ’30. 


Thompson, Francis. Selected poems. 
1930. 1383p. Scribner, $2. 821 


A revised edition printed from new type. 
Contains the biographical preface by Wilfrid 


Meynell. A satisfactory library edition. 
Wexley, John. The last mile. 1930. 
128p. French, $2. 812 or 822 


Tense and highly emotional drama of pres- 
ent-day conditions in American prisons. Has 
a preface by Warden Lawes of Sing Sing. 


History and Travel 


Beard, Charles A. ed. Toward civiliza- 
tion. 1930. 307p. Longmans, $3. 
001 


Scientists and engineers contribute papers 
discussing various phases of our present day 
world. Interesting to compare with the 
opinions of the journalists, economists and 
historians who contributed to Whither man- 
kind, 

See Booklist 26:350 Jun, °30. 
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Westward; the ro- 
mance of the American frontier. 1930. 
627p. Appleton, $5. 973 


Beginning with a chapter, When Massa- 
chusetts was west, the author has told the 
story of the western movement from the be- 
ginning, putting his emphasis on the battle 
with nature and the wilderness, not on po- 
litical events. “It was a battle fought by 
plain men; with them this narrative deals.” 
A good popular account to accompany such 
books as Prof. Paxson’s. 


Branch, E. Douglas. 


Crockett, W. D. A _ satchel guide to 
Spain and Portugal. 1930. 350p. 
Houghton, $4. 914.6 


Follows the plan of the Satchel guide to 
Europe, with detailed information about these 
two countries. 


Greene, Anne Bosworth. Light hearted 
journey. 1930. 450p. illus. Century, 
$4. 914.4 
A @elightful account of a motor trip which 

the author and her daughter made across 

France. Their interest was in open country 

and small towns rather than in cities. Gives 

the feeling of the country and has the same 
personal quality as the author’s other books. 
See Booklist 26:391 Jul. ’30. 


Hunt, Rockwell D. and Sanchez, Nellie 
Van de Grift. A short history of Cal- 
ifornia. 1930. 671p. illus. Crowell, 
$4.50. 979.4 


A readable, altho not very lively, narra- 
tive. May serve a need. 


Jais, Regina. Legendary Germany, 
Oberammergau and Bayreuth. 1930. 
206p. illus. Dial press, $2.50. 914.3 


The author has the gift of writing pleas- 
antly of things seen and experienced. Em- 
phasis is on musical interest and the inex- 
pensive and attractive little book will fill a 
useful place in the library. 


Mottram, Ralph Hale and others. Three 
men’s war. 1930. 375p. Harper, $3. 
940.48 

Three men tell personal experiences of the 


war. 
See Booklist 26:390 Jul. ’30. 


Plumb, Ralph G. Badger politics, 1836- 
1930. 239p. The author, Manitowoc, 
Wis., $2.50. 977.5 


A political history of Wisconsin which 
stresses elections and candidates rather than 
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issues. The author has something good to 
say of every leader and avoids factionalism. 
Well worth a place in Wisconsin libraries. 


Schultz, James W. and Donaldson, J. L. 
The Sun God’s children. 1930. 255p. 
illus. Houghton, $3. 970.1 
A history of the Blackfeet tribe and an 

interpretation of their life, written especial- 

ly for visitors to Glacier National park. 

Frontispiece and other striking illustrations 

by Winold Reiss. 


Schroeder, H. A. and Peters, L. A. Shirt- 
tail and pigtail. 1930. 8316p. Min- 
ton, $5. 915 
The amusing adventures of two Yale boys 

with little money and plenty of nerve in Si- 

beria, Turkestan, and the far East. Will ap- 
peal to the Halliburton public. 


Villiers, A. J. By way of Cape Horn. 
1930. 336p. illus. Holt, $3.50. 910.4 
Another stirring narrative of the sea by 

the author of Falmouth for orders. A year 
after the voyage described in that book he 
again shipped on a four-master for a voy- 
age round the Horn, this time with the in- 
tention of taking motion picture films. The 
adventure was more precarious than the pre- 
vious one and the book will appeal to all who 
love the sea. 


Biography 


Gwynn, Stephen. The life of Sir Walter 
Scott. 1930. 3880p. Little, $3.50. 
021 


A biography written with fidelity and hu- 
mor from a vast fund of information and a 
sincere admiration for Scott. More literary 
than the life by Boas published last year. 


Archibald. | Contemporary 
1930. 209p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 920 
Einstein, Gandhi, Edison, Mussolini, Ber- 

nard Shaw, Marconi, Jane Addams, Orville 

Wright, Paderewski, Madame Curie, Henry 

Ford, and Rudyard Kipling are the contem- 

poraries who, in the author’s opinion, have 

achieved immortality. Interpretations rather 
than biographical sketches and well worth 
having. 


James, Will. Lone cowboy. 1930. 431p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.75. 921 


Will James’s autobiography written in his 
picturesque easy-flowing style. Second only 
in interest to the descriptions of the open 
range is the story of his long and faithful 
apprenticeship to art. May rank as his best 
book. 


Henderson, 
immortals. 
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Palmer, Frederick. Clark of the Ohio. 
1930. 482p. Dodd, $5. 921 


A very readable account of the career of 
George Rogers Clark, well illustrated. Should 
be popular with the general reader. 


Petrova, Natalia. Twice born in Russia. 
1930. 194p. Morrow, $2. 921 


The author, a member of the Russian 
aristocracy, lived through all the stages of 
the revolution, suffered the hardships alotted 
to her class, worked with her hands at un- 
accustomed tasks, came near to starvation, 
but finally as an interpreter and teacher 
found her place in the new society. A sim- 
ple and convincing narrative. 


Sutley, Zack T. The last frontier. 1930. 
8350p. Macmillan, $3. 921 


A hunter, trapper and guide of the old 
west tells a simple straightforward tale of 
his life’s adventures. 

See Booklist 26:394 Jul. ’30. 


Trotsky, Leon. My life. 1930. 599p. 
illus. Scribner, $5. 921 


Altho he did not attain world prominence 
until the revolution of 1917, Trotsky had been 
a part of the revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia since 1896. Hence, his autobiography is 
an important historical document covering a 
long period. Has some interest for the gen- 
eral reader, but more for the one who has 
followed the course of events m Russia close- 
ly. 


Fiction 


Bailey, Temple. Wild wind. 


Penn, $2. 


Story of a girl who sacrifices her happi- 
ness to family responsibilitres—an invalid 
sister, a brother crippled in the war, young 
children needing her care. But Kit is a 
faithful lover. He waits, and after years the 
barriers to their happiness are removed. 


1930. 316p. 


Barnes, Margaret Ayer. Years of grace. 
1930. 581p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A quiet, slow-moving novel which tells the 
story of Jane Ward’s life from her early 
girlhood in Chicago in the 90’s through her 
first love affair, her married life with Stephen 
Carter, her affair with Jimmy Trent, and 
her final adjustment to life and to the new 
generation in which she ‘“‘finds the problems 
of her own life restated.” Through the eyes 
of Jane Ward we see unfolded the changing 
life of the city from the conventional stilted 
90’s through the years of the war to the 
present jazz age. 
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Blake, Clarice. 
Little, $2. 


Marrying the older of two brothers, Bar- 
bara knows that the younger loves her. She 
is fearful of the outcome, for she distrusts 
the brother and realizes that her husband 
has no suspicion of his real nature. Her 
fears are justified but tragedy is averted and 
happiness comes to Sky Farm. 


Booth, Charles G. Murder at high tide. 
1930. 296p. Morrow, $2. 
A bizarre sort of tale, but its fantastic 


motley of character and setttng carries the 
reader on to the end. 


Sky farm. 1930. 298p. 


Brooks, Barnaby. Prosperity street. 
1930. 308p. Minton, $2.50. 


A book with a slight Dickensian flavor in 
its early chapters. The story of a young 
English journalist who rises through various 
stages to success as a newspaper owner and 
politician. Follows his personal rather than 
his public career however. A_ well-written 
and satisfying novel. 


Byrne, Donn. A _ party of baccarat. 
1930. 212p. Century, $1.25. 


A short novel that appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1926. A slight story 
of the gambling casinos of the Riviera. 

See Booklist 27:27 Sept. ’30. 


Bower, B. M. Tiger eye. 
Little, $2. 


Western story with an unusual amount of 
gun play. To avoid becoming a killer, Bob 
Reeves leaves Texas, where as his father’s 
son he is heir to a feud, but in Montana, 
where he goes looking for work as a cowboy, 
he finds himself involved in a bitter war be- 
tween nesters and cattlemen. 


1930. 294p. 


Cooper, Lettice U. The ship of truth. 

1930. 3138p. Little, $2.50. 

An English work awarded a prize in a re- 
ligious novel contest. A clergyman leaves 
the church, finding that he can no longer be- 
lieve its doctrines and through contacts with 
poverty and suffering acquires a renewed 
faith. 

See Booklist 27:28 Sept. ’30. 


Deval, Jacques. Wooden swords. 
270p. Viking press, $2.50. 


Humorous war novel, a comedy of errors 
behind the lines in France. 


1930. 


Edmonds, Walter D. The big barn. 
1930. 3338p. Little, $2. 


This novel by the author of Rome haul is 
a solid achievement, with rich rural ‘back- 
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ground and well realized characters. The 
scene is a farm in the Erie Canal country. 


Fineman, Irving. This pure young man. 
1930. 368p. Longmans, $2. 


In architecture as in his personal life, 
Roger Bendrow lived up to an ideal of sim- 
Plicity and purity of design that were out 
of harmony with the practical world. He is 
true to his ideal to the end, but after his 
death Alice, his wife, marries Harry, his 
successful friend, and Harry takes his prize- 
winning design, adapts it and vulgarizes it 
and makes it a commercial success. The 
early chapters covering his boyhood and col- 
lege life are the most successful. 


Hargreaves, Sheba. Heroine of the 
western prairies. 1930. 288p. Har- 
per, $2. 


A stirring story of the westward migra- 
tion. On eighteen year old Salita Prentiss 
devolves the whole care of a family of chil- 
dren and a sick mother when the father fails 
to return to join their wagon train. The 
trials of the trail, suspicion and slander fall 
to her lot, but she bears up gallantly, takes 
the family through to Oregon, establishes a 
home and has her reward. 


Harris, Muriel. The seventh gate. 
1930. 339p. Harper, $2.50. 


This English prize novel has a fantastic 
theme, but is so convincingly written that it 
holds the reader. 

See Booklist 26:397 Jul. ’30. 


Harrison, Charles Yale. Generals die in 
bed. 1930. 269p. Morrow, $2.50. 


Brief, stark and vivid sketches of war by 
a Canadian writer who enlisted in 1916 at 
eighteen years of age. 
lliff, Roy Milton. In the red. 1930. 
3827p. Stokes, 


A poignant story of a sensitive, imagina- 
tive youth who “had the feeling of wings 
some where” and who might have risen to 
great heights as a writer, a poet, if he had 
not been repressed and thwarted all his life 
by a ruthless mother love. It seemed to 
Ernie Baird as if he had been started in life 
in debt. “If there was a book in which lives 
were written up, it must be that his had 
been written up on the wrong side—in the 
red.” 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Shepherds in sack- 
cloth. 1930. 3879p. Harper, $2.50. 


Simple and moving story of life in a hum- 
ble parish in Sussex. Centers around the de- 
voted figures of a rector and his wife, with 
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a minor theme involving the niece of the one 
wealthy parishoner and a young non-con- 
formist preacher. 


Lehmann, Rosamond. A note in music. 

1930. 3819p. Holt, $2.50. 

The author’s second book is written with 
the same fluent skill and has the same touch 
of the abnormally morbid, but, dealing with 
approaching middle age, it lacks the wistful 
appeal of Dusty Answer. 


Lovelace, Maud Hart. Petticoat court. 

1930. 318p. John Day, $2. 

Chloé Peyroux, a young bride from New 
Orleans, sent to Paris to escape the civil 
war in America, goes to court in an effort to 
gain French support for the southern cause; 
and, though failing in her mission, finds 
amidst the gay luxury and intrigue of the 
court of Louis Napoleon, romance such as 
she had never dreamed of before. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. Blowing clear. 1930. 
3833p. Appleton, $2.50. 

A typical Lincoln story, with good charac- 
terization and plot enough to hold interest. 
A father and son, around whom a mystery 
centers, are the main characters. 


Morrow, Honore. The last full measure. 
1930. 3387p. Morrow, $2.50. 


A fine novel bringing the author’s Lincoln 
trilogy to a close. 


Mackey, Helen. While gondolas pass. 

1930. 214p. Appleton, $2. 

A moving little story of a young Venetian 
girl who devotes her childhood and youth to 
her motherless brothers and sisters. Tender 
and sad with a background of modern Venice 
and a happy ending. 


The silence of Colonel 
202p. Appleton, 


Maurois, André. 
Bramble. 1930. 
$2.50. 


A reprint of the first book by M. Maurois 
translated into English, (1920); a witty 
Frenchman’s vivacious account of his asso- 
ciations with British officers during the war. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The lion and 
the lamb. 1930. 2940. Little, $2. 


An exciting but wholly improbable tale of 
a London super-gang. Not up to Oppen- 
heim’s best. 


Oppenheim, E. P. What happened to 


Forester. 1930. 260p. Little, $2. 


A group of short stories on themes of ad- 
venture and mystery. 
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Parker, Dorothy. Laments for the liv- 
ing. 1930. 2387p. Viking, $2.50. 
Brilliant short sketches from the New 

Yorker, Vanity Fair, and other magazines. 

For sophisticated readers. 


Procter, Arthur. Murder in Manhattan. 
19380. 276p. Morrow, $2. 


A mystery story somewhat better than the 
average run. 


Ryerson, Florence and Clements, Colin. 
This awful age. 1930. 267p. Apple- 
ton, $2. 

Amusing episodes from the lives of two 
youngsters, Chump and Jane, growing up to- 
gether as neighbors. The stories, which be- 
gin when they are 12 and carry them to 16, 
are characteristic of the awful ages repre- 
sented. Have the same appeal for adults as 
the Penrod stories. 


Sharp, Margery. Rhodcdendron pie. 


1930. 359p. Appleton, $2.50. 

Ann Levantie, youngest member of a so- 
phisticated, intellectually snobbish English 
family, conforms to its outward traditions 
while inwardly longing for quite simple 
homely things, as she discovers for herself 
when she falls in love with a bank clerk. 
Not always as clever as it tries to be but 
sufficiently entertaining. 


Sinclair, B. W. Gunpowder lightning. 
1930. 298p. Little, $2. 
An acceptable western story with plot 
based on the rivalry between two big cattle- 
men. 


Sterrett, Frances R. Sophie. 1930. 308p. 

Penn, $2. 

Other children called Sophie a white-haired 
Swede, so she came to think of her nationali- 
ty as something disgraceful, and only after 
bitter experiences did she learn to take pride 


in it. A commonplace story, somewhat in- 
teresting for its theme and its Minnesota 
setting. 


Tunis, John R. American girl. 1930. 


3832p. Scribner, $2. 

Mr. Tunis, widely known as a writer on 
sports, has written the story of an American 
tennis champion. Florence Farley as a child 
is an intelligent and appealing little girl, and 
the reader will watch sympathetically as she 
is caught in the net of commercialism that 
surrounds amateur championships. 
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Vaughan, Hilda. Her father’s house. 


1930. 3879p. Harper, $2.50. 

Nell Tretower, daughter of a dissolute gen- 
tleman, is brought up in the narrow creed 
of her mother’s people. But in spirit she is 
always a member of her father’s family and 
a lover of everything noble and exquisite. 
After incredible hardships as a servant in 
London and as a wife, living with her hus- 
band in poverty, she comes home to her fath- 
er’s house in Wales as its rightful heir and 
owner. A strong story. 

1930. 315p. 


Wright, Harold Bell. Exit. 


Appleton, $2. 

The scenes are laid in a small middle west- 
ern town, altho the principal characters are 
stage people. That the second and longest 
of the three parts is in the form of an imag- 


inary play, goes far to excuse the novel’s 
artificiality. Its sentimental mood will please 
many. 


Children’s Books 
For Little Folks 


Field, Rachel. The pointed people. 1930. 
110p. illus. Macmillan, $1.25. 


A book of poems and pictures by the author 
of Hitty, Little dog Toby, and other stories. 


Martin, Mary Steichen. The first pic- 
ture book. 1930. illus. Harcourt, $2. 
Altho this is a picture book for babies, 

some librarians may be interested in trying 
it out on the little folks’ table to test its ap- 
peal for children of library age. It consists 
entirely of pictures, remarkably lifelike 
photographs by Edward Steichen, of the 
everyday objects that come within a young 
child’s experience. 


Phipps, Mary. All about Patsy. 
136p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


A pleasant little story about Patsy who 
lived way down south in a big house on a 
plantation. 


1930. 


Sewell, Helen. A B C for every day. 

1930. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 

For her illustrative words the author has 
picked objects and activities common to 
every day—awakening in the morning, but- 
tons, cereal, fun, garden, helping, jumping, 
and so on. 

See Booklist 27:33 Sept. ’30. 


Wiese, Kurt. Liang and Lo. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 
An attractive picture book of Chinese child 
life. The pictures are lively and the color- 
ing exquisite. , 


1930. illus. 
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Williamson, Hamilton. Baby bear. 1930. 
illus. Doubleday, 75c. 

A modernistic picture book illustrated by 
the Haders. The text is very slight. Little 
Elephant is a similar book by the same auth- 
or and illustrators. 


For Boys 


Verrill, Dorothy. Aircraft book for boys. 
1930. 3812p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
629.13 


Contains chapters on the history of avia- 
tion, modern fiying fields and airways, 
model airplanes, and aviation as a career. 
Has a useful glossary of aeronautical terms. 


Stories 


Campbell, Harriette R. Red coats and 
blue. 1930. 3824p. Harper, $2. 


An unusual story of the American Revolu- 
tion. The heroine, the young daughter of a 
British officer, arrives in Boston to find the 
rebels in control. A virtual prisoner, she 
finds lodgment with a Quaker family and 
later makes her escape and joins her father 
on Staten Island. Several points of view, the 
loyalist, the American, and the Quaker, are 


clearly brought out, and, in addition, the 

story is absorbing in itself. 

Forbes, Helen. Apple Pie hill. 1930. 
154p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


A story for girls, of an old New England 
house and the discovery of family silver hid- 
den since the Revolution. Plot and incidents 
are rather artificially contrived. 


Gorse, Golden. Moorland Mousie. 1930. 


106p. illus. Scribner, $3. 

This story of a pony is told delightfully 
and is illustrated most attractively with full- 
page pencil drawings. For the average child 
it may be too English, but a few young peo- 
ple will enjoy it and some adults. 


Kempton, Kenneth P. Loot of the fly- 
ing dragon. 1930. 269p. Little, $2. 
Barnaby Vane, a Boston lad of 1718, is 

spirited off to sea in the brig Fancy, a “Bale 
of goods not to be returned.” Pirates, fight- 
ing, and the discovery of great treasure 
create the plot of a pirate story of high ad- 
venture and high ideals. 


Malkus, Alida Sims. The dark star of 
Itza. 1930. 217p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
A story of the ancient Mayan civilization 

of Yukatan. The author has a good back- 
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ground of experience in exploration and her 
other books for young people have been suc- 
cessful. 


May, Stella Burke. Chico’s three ring 
school. 1930. 218p. Appleton, $2. 
Chico, the youngest member of the ‘‘World’s 

best circus,’ attends school in a tent while 

traveling through the country. He is taught 
by the tight rope walker and learns about 
geography, history, and nature study. Cir- 
cus life is vividly portrayed. A sequal to 
Chico, the circus cherub. 


Gallahads and pussy- 
illus. Cape and 


Speyer, Wilhelm. 
cats. 1930. 224p. 
Smith, $2. 

A class of children in a German boarding 
school take up the cause of mistreated ani- 
mals, more particularly the cats of the 
neighborhood. It is charmingly written and 
illustrated and makes a good story for boys 
and girls in the middle grades. 


Tyrrell, Mabel L. Witch’s maiden. 1930. 
3815p. Harper, $2. 

When her home is burned by the Round- 
heads, Temperance Farncombe is_ turned 
over to a witch to act as serving maid. Her 
strange life and the many exciting events 
she takes part in before Charles the second 
is restored, make a good historical tale for 
older girls. 


Weber, Lenora M. Wind on the prairie. 

1930. 276p. illus. Little, $2. 

Hash Knife Ranch is the home of mother- 
less Mary Kettering, her brother Emerson, 
and their faithful cowboy, John Rosemont, 
better known as Posy. A mystery, causing 
suspense to run high and involving ‘‘Posy’”’ 
and an old German fiddler is at last cleared 
up and the wind on the prairie drops to a 
gentle breeze. 


Williams, Blanche Colton comp. New 
narratives. 1930. 3866p. Appleton, 
$1. 

A selection of modern short stories for 
junior high schools. 


Williamson, Thames. Opening Davy 
Jones’s locker. 1930. 3069p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 


Story of a boy scout who is given the op- 
portunity to accompany a deep-sea expedi- 
tion that is making a study of coral forma- 
tions in the shallow waters of the Caribbean. 
Well written and unusually interesting. 





